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Just Adopted in 
Cincinnati for Co- 


Basal Use in 
Grades 1-3! 


The New 
GINN BASIC READERS 


+: ee a new addition to the many cities and towns all over 
America that are using the new GINN BASIC READERS! 


Cincinnati has adopted these outstanding basic readers for co-basal 





use for five years, for Grades 1 through 3. 
No wonder the tide of GINN BASIC READER adoptions is mount- 


ing up and up! For these readers are the very last word in up-to-date 
reading instruction. Easy, simple and natural in style, they make 


teaching easy — and learning meaningful. 


Charming stories and lively pictures make the GINN BASIC 
READERS fascinating to all children. 


The primary program, through Grade 3, is ready. It was pre- 
pared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and 
Gretchen Wulfing. Books for Grades 4-8 will follow. 
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Two Leaders in Education 


We are indebted to Dean William S. Taylor, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
for the following editorial. Dean Taylor is a past-president of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation and former editor of the Kentucky School Journal. 





HIS ISSUE of the Journal marks the end 

of one regime in the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and the beginning of 
another. The readers of the Journal 
would probably never be conscious of a 
change unless it was called to their atten- 
tion, but July first marked the end of the 
active service of one of Kentucky’s best 
loved men in education. W. P. King has 
had a long and useful career in educa- 
tion, nearly all of it in his native state— 
Kentucky. Few men have served with 
greater devotion and greater zeal and 
with so great unselfishness. 


When Dr. King was elected executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in 1933, he brought to the office 
a rich background of public school ex- 
perience, a great capacity for building 
warm and permanent friendships, a fine 
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understanding of the problems of the pro- 
fession, and a genuine desire to render a 
high type of service to all of the people 
of his native state. That he has accom- 
plished the goals he has set for himself 
is attested by the growth and service of 
the Kentucky Education Association un- 
der his administration and by the prog- 
ress of public education in the state. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
writer to work intimately with Dr. King 
through his years of service as executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. His willingness to see all sides 
of a problem, his eagerness to see that 
justice always prevailed, and his earnest 
desire that full credit be given to all 
people, plus his determination to do his 
full share of the work always made him 
an invaluable colleague under all condi- 
tions. 

Dr. King was an ever-zealous guardian 
of the welfare of the Association and its 
membership. He was careful never to 
waste the money paid in by the teachers 
of Kentucky. He was conscious always 
that many dues for memberships were 
paid by teachers whose salaries were ex- 
ceedingly small and who could ill afford 
the fee charged by the Association. With 
the assistance of the Board of Directors, 
he made the funds of the Association pur- 
chase the largest amount of educational 
help possible for the teachers of the state. 
He endeared himself through unselfish 
service to teachers and laymen alike. 
That Kentucky genuinely appreciated his 
contribution to education and welfare is 
probably best attested by the fact that the 
University of Kentucky’s Board of 
Trustees awarded him the Sullivan 
Medallion as the outstanding citizen of 
the state in 1947, 
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But Dr. King’s influence extended far 
beyond the boundaries of Kentucky. 
Hardly had he been made executive sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation until he was given assignments of 
responsibility among the executive secre- 
taries of the nation and in the Southern 
States Work Conference. Probably the 
most far reaching service given on a na- 
tional basis was his contribution to the 
improvement of state education journals 
through the Rural Editorial Service. Dr. 
King was the originator of this idea. With 
the financial assistance of the Kellogg 
Foundation and the cooperation of the 
University of Chicago this program has 
assumed great significance in educational 
journalism. In all of these organizations 
he rose to places of high leadership and 
he helped to build Southern and Amer- 
ican education in the same fine way that 
he aided in building a greater school sys- 
tem for Kentucky. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
and the state generally will miss Dr. 
King’s genial personality and his vigor- 
ous leadership but they would miss them 
far more except for the fact that his 
mantle is being passed on to his assistant, 
Dr. John W. Brooker, who for the past 
four years has been working closely with 
Dr. King and who now assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the office. 

Dr. Brooker, like Dr. King, has had 
a fine experience in public education in 
the state. He was a teacher in the public 
schools, he was superintendent of schools 
in one of the cities of the state, he served 
in the State Department of Education, 
was later superintendent of public in- 
struction. At the conclusion of his term 
of office as state superintendent, he be- 
came director of public relations in the 
office of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation which position he held until July 
first of this year when he became secre- 
tary of our Association. Dr. Brooker’s 
service in the State Department of Educa- 
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tion has given hima knowledge of the 
needs of education in Kentucky in a way 
that no other experience could provide. 
He has a sincere interest in the welfare 
of the teachers of the state, he has a great 
concern that the children of Kentucky 
shall receive adequate education, and he 
has a capacity for leadership that will en- 
able him to give the kind of service the 
Kentucky Education Association needs in 
the future. 

The membership of the Association wel- 
comes Dr. Brooker as successor to Dr. King 
and pledges to him the same loyalty and the 
same high type of cooperation that they have 
given to Dr. King through the years. The 
membership of the Association wishes for Dr. 
King many years of pleasant memories and 
happy reflections because of the warm friend- 
ships he has in Kentucky and in the nation 
and because of the excellence of his work to 
his profession. For Dr. Brooker it wishes 
many years of happy and effective service to 
the profesion which he loves. 
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The easy, economical way to handle all your 
school equipment and supplies purchasing 
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A New School Year Has Begun 


Teachers have returned to the class- 
room from summer school, from travel, 
from summer positions and from vaca- 
tion. Pupils have returned from vaca- 
tion, and in the case of older children 
from summer jobs. School work has 
started, plans are being made for class- 
room instruction, forensics, athletics and 
other extra-curricular activities. This 
promises to be a busy and most interest- 
ing year. 

At this time, as a new school year is 
about to unfold, the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL extends greetings 
and best wishes to the teachers and school 
children of Kentucky. We sincerely 
trust that this will be a most pleasant and 
successful school year. 





Our Advertisers 


Your careful attention is invited to the 


wide range of school supplies and equip-. 


ment and services of interest to teachers 
which are advertised from month to 
month through the columns of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. A study 
of these advertisements is both interest- 
ing and informational. The latest in 
school books, equipment, supplies and 
other school items are described. Serv- 
ices providing for professional growth, 
recreation and other interests of teachers 
are also described on these pages. A let- 
ter of inquiry will bring further informa- 
tion concerning topics of especial interest. 

These advertisers are our friends. 
Through their support it is possible to 
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have a larger and better KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. When purchasing 
for your school, patronize our advertis- 
ers and let them know that you read their 
advertisement in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Plan Now For American 
Education Week 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year on November 7-13. The 
general theme is “Strengthening the 
Foundations of Freedom.” The daily 
topics follow: 

Sunday, November 7 
“LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER” 
Monday, November 8 
“IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM” 

Tuesday, November 9 
“SECURING QUALIFIED TEACHERS” 
Wednesday, November 10 
“PROVIDING ADEQUATE FINANCE” 
Thursday, November 11 
“SAFEGUARDING OuR AMERICA” 
Friday, November 12 
“PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY” 
Saturday, November 13 
“DEVELOPING WortHy Famity LiFe” 

As usual, American Education Week 
is being sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, The American Le- 
gion, United States Office of Education, 
and the National a of Parents 
and Teachers. 

It is hoped that weiteble programs in 
observance of American Education Week 
will be presented in every school in Ken- 
tucky. This will require careful plan- 
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ning and it is not too early now to begin 
preparation. Careful organization, pub- 
licity and promotion will produce great- 
er participation in the observance of this 
week and consequently greater results. 
Special materials to assist local commit- 
tees have ‘been prepared by the N.E.A. 
These materials include a manual, pos- 
ter, leaflet, radio scripts, mats for news- 
paper advertising, plays and other items 
and may be secured at nominal prices by 
writing directly to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The K.E.A. Constitution 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Kentucky Education Association, as 
amended to date are published in full 
elsewhere in this issue of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. This is 
the organic law of our professional or- 
ganization and should be read and 
studied by every teacher and member of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
Furthermore, this issue should be re- 
tained for future reference and use. 

The K.E.A. is a democratic organiza- 
tion. Under its constitution it is pos- 
sible and desirable for every teacher and 
every member to participate fully in its 
activities. Every active member is en- 
titled to a voice in the selection of dele- 
gates and officers. Every active member 
is eligible to hold any office in the Asso- 
ciation. Every active member should 
discharge fully all the responsibilities of 
such membership. 








Echoes From The 
April Convention 

The K.E.A. convention held in Louis- 
ville last April 14-16 was outstanding in 
many respects. Paid membership in the 
K.E.A. reached an all time high. The 
attendance, officially estimated at 7,000, 
was the best since the war. The quality 
of the program was far above average. 


The departmental and sectional meetings 
as well as the general sessions, were un- 
usually well attended. The commercial 
exhibits were of high calibre and at- 
tracted much attention. The spirit and 
morale of those in attendance were excep- 
tionally good. 


A directory showing the new officers 
of the Association as well as those of 
departments, sections and other asso- 
ciated groups may be found in this issue 
of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. 


IF and AND 
If you will think right 
You will live right 
And all your friends 
Will have respect 
For what you say 
And all you do. 
If you think wrong 
Your friends will know 
That much you say, 
And much you do 
Is also wrong. 
You can’t deceive 
The people long 
Because they know 
The right from wrong. 
They do not have 
To read your mind 
Because you paint 
Its portrait true 
By all you say 
And what you do. 
It’s better far 
To keep one’s thoughts 
In cloudless skies 
Where vision clear 
Can point the way 
And leave no cause 
For endless search 
For ways and means 
To hide from view 
The somber points 
You know are wrong. 


W. P. King 
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The President’s Message 


re SPRING, while I was in Germany 
on a mission for U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment, you elected me president of the 
Kentucky Education Association. For 
this vote of confidence I am very grate- 
ful. I pledge to the teachers and chil- 
dren of Kentucky my best efforts to 
direct the affairs of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association along constructive lines 
that will result in improving the services 
we are giving the children of this state, 
as well as the professional status of the 
teachers. 


I shall cooperate with the directors of 
the Kentucky Education Association; 
with our executive secretary, Mr. John 
W. Brooker, and his office staff; with the 
presidents and secretaries of the district 
education associations; with Miss Nan- 
alyne Brown, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and her 
board of directors, to the end that we 
may have in Kentucky a united, dynamic 
professional organization bent upon im- 
proving the quality of education in Ken- 
tucky. 


The objectives toward which we shall 
strive are: an organization united and 
determined to make teaching in Ken- 
tucky a profession of the first order; a 
quality of educational service to the chil- 
dren of the state that will result in im- 
proving teaching in the classroom; the 
enlistment of the talents of classroom 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
in the planning of programs and policies 
relative to the administration of the 
schools; the passage of a bill providing 
federal aid to the public schools; the im- 
provement of public relations at the 
grass-roots level to the end that the people 
may understand that the schools belong 
to them and it is their children whose 
education is involved; an understanding 
on the part of the public that the quality 
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Dr. H. L. Donovan, President 
Kentucky Education Association 


of the schools depends entirely upon the 
quality of the teachers and that no teach- 
er can render excellent service who is not 
fairly compensated for his work; and 
finally, the recruitment of young men and 
women of first-rate ability to prepare 
themselves for the profession of teaching. 

With the permission of our editor, I 
should like to enlarge upon each of these 
objectives in future issues of the Journal. 
To develop each one of them at this time 
would make this article entirely too long. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is now in its 77th year. It has rendered, 
during its life, great service, not only to 
the teachers but also to the children who 
have been in the public schools of the 
state. It is a professional organization 
possessing the attributes, ethics, and tra- 
ditions of one of the oldest and most 


honorable of the professions. It is an un- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin, Kentucky 
First Vice President 
Kentucky Education Association 
Miss Mary Lee Travelstead is a native 
of Franklin, Kentucky, and received her 
elementary and high school education in 





the public schools of that city. Her col- 
lege training was secured at Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, where she received her A. B. 
degree in 1935, and at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, where she was awarded her Master’s 
degree in 1940. Her major field of study 
in college was in elementary education. 


For the past eleven years Miss Travel- 
stead has taught in the Franklin and 
Simpson County Schools. Her present 
position is teacher of eighth grade Social 
Science and United States History in the 
Franklin-Simpson County School. 

Miss Travelstead is a past president of 
the Franklin-Simpson County Parent 
Teachers Association and also of the 
Simpson County Education Association. 
At present she is vice president of the 
Third District Education Association and 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

Miss Travelstead was elected First Vice 
President of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for the school year 1948-49 at the KEA 
Delegate Assembly meeting at Louisville last 
April. By virtue of this office, she will also 
serve as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 





The President’s Message 
(Continued from preceding page) 
selfish organization dedicated to the serv- 
ice of improving the quality of the in- 
tellectual life of our people. Its past has 
been a record of accomplishments in 
terms of human dividends. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association has failed 
to attain many of its objectives at times, 
it has made mistakes, but its motive and 
high ideals cannot be questioned. Al- 
ways it has moved forward and upward 
to a higher and higher plane of endeavor. 
It is our ambition to so direct the affairs 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
during the coming year that its achieve- 


ments may promote the general welfare 
of the children in the state of Kentucky. 
We ask for the support of all teachers, 
principals, administrators, and parents 
for we shall need the wisdom of all of 
those who believe in the development of 
the intellectual life of the individual. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


The photograph used on the cover 

of this issue is by H. Armstrong 

Roberts. It shows a group of happy 

children returning to school after 
_ the summer vacation. 
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Miss Audrey Maupin is a native of 
Albany, Kentucky. She received her 
elementary and high school education in 
the Clinton County Schools, and her A. B. 
degree in education from the University 
of Kentucky. She has done graduate 
work in the University of Kentucky. 

Miss Maupin taught for seven years in 
the rural schools of Clinton County, 
three years in the Albany Graded 
Schools, one year in the Somerset City 
Schools, and for ten years served as prin- 
cipal of the Clinton County High School 
and teacher of English and Sociology. 

For the past four years she has been 
supervisor of the Clinton County and Al- 
bany Graded Schools. 

Miss Maupin is an active member of 
the Albany Woman’s Club, serving as 
president for four years. She is an ac- 
tive member of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. 

At the KEA Delegate Assembly in 
April 16, 1948, Miss Maupin was elect- 
ed Second Vice President. As such she 
will also serve during the year 1948-49 
as a member of the KEA Board of 


Directors. 





Miss Audrey Maupin, Albany, Kentucky 
Second Vice President 
Kentucky Education Association 





Significant Facts About 
N.E.A. Membership 
1947-48 


1. The total membership was 441,127, which 
was an increase of 54,484 over the preced- 
ing year. 

2. N. E. A. membership in Utah is more than 
100 per cent of the number of public school 
teaching positions. 

3. Other states with more than 80 per cent 
of their teachers enrolled in N. E. A. are 
Nevada (97), Idaho (94), West Virginia 
(88), Arizona (88), Washington (85), and 
Tennessee (80). 

4. Only two states enrolled in the N. E. A. 
less than 25 per cent of the teachers em- 
ployed in the state. 

5. N. E. A. membership in Kentucky totaled 
10,545, which is 58 per cent of the esti- 
mated number of. teachers employed. 
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. Sixty-six independent and fifty-four county 


school districts in Kentucky were enrolled 
100 per cent in the N. E. A. 


. Kentucky ranked 18th among the 48 states 


in the number of N. E. A. members. 


. Kentucky ranked 19th among the 48 states 


in the percentage that N. E. A. membership 
is of the total number of teachers employed 
in the state. 
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A Week of Inspiration 


VircintA MurRRELL 


Miss Virginia Murrell, teacher and 
supervisor of music in the Bellevue, Ken- 
tucky schools, was secretary of the Ken- 
tucky delegation at the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9, 
1948. 


As a delegate to the National Educa- 
tion Association Convention this sum- 
mer, it was my pleasure and privilege to 
watch, and participate in, the workings 
and business of our great organization. 
All of the delegates were made to feel 
that they were a part of a truly great 
democratic organization with everyone 
having a place and a task to do. The 
sessions were so planned that the maxi- 
mum amount of business necessary in so 
vast an organization could be carried out 
with satisfaction and in a minimum 
amount of time. State delegate meet- 
ings, committee groups and workshops 
enabled the group to work in smaller 
units, thus eliminating much lengthy dis- 
cussion that might have arisen in the 
Representative Assembly meetings. I feel 
that the week spent in Cleveland was a 
most helpful and challenging one. 


How must we as teachers and educa- 
tors meet the ever-increasing demands 
that are thrust upon us? Will we, by our 
attitudes and interests, encourage and 
stimulate others to join our profession? 
These questions and many others were 
brought up and discussed by Dr. Vera M. 
Butler, Associate Professor of Education, 
Connecticut College, New London, Con- 
necticut, in her most inspirational ad- 
dress, “Now is the Hour.” Dr. Butler 
said the hope for civilization today is 
“democracy based upon education.” She 
asserted that one of the major crises in 
education is “the breakdown within the 
teaching profession.” Dr. Butler con- 


tinued: “Never has the professional 
morale been at such a low ebb.” She 
said one factor in the problem was the 
“defeatist attitude of the teachers them- 
selves.” She added: “When a woman on 
a radio quiz show can say, ‘Don’t ask 
me what I do; I’m only a teacher,’ and 
get a laugh; when one teacher can refer 
to another as ‘that woman down in the 
fourth grade,’ or when a teacher can say 
to a student, ‘Don’t teach; it is a dog’s 
life,’ we are selling out our own profes- 
sion.” Dr. Butler pointed out that we 
must never lose sight of the fact that this 
challenge and responsibility placed upon 
the teachers must not be looked upon 
lightly and that we must by our own mu- 
tual understanding, attitudes, interests, 
and standards help push education to- 
ward the goal desired. I feel Dr. Butler 
gave us the most inspirational and uplift- 
ing address of the conference. 


Other outstanding speakers were: Dr. 
Glenn E. Snow, President of the National 
Education Association, the Honorable El- 
bert D. Thomas, United States Senator 
from Utah, and the Honorable Wayne 
Morse, United States Senator from 
Oregon. Senators Thomas and Morse 
presented the main issues facing voters in 
the November presidential election and 
Dr. Snow spoke on “Developing Leader- 
ship.” 

No convention would be complete with- 
out its social side. The annual banquet 
given by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N. E. A. was the main 
social event of the conference. This year 
the co-hosts for the banquet were the Mis- 
souri and Northeastern Ohio Depart- 
ments of Classroom Teachers. Nineteen 
hundred people were gathered in the 
Arena of the Public Auditorium for this 
important affair. A most interesting pro- 
gram was arranged for our entertain- 
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ment. Music and fun by N. B. C. radio 
artists, Cleveland choral groups, Amer- 
ican Legion Drum and Bugle, and a 
pageant, “The Molder’s Hand,” written 
and narrated by Mr. Herald M. Doxsee, 
a teacher in St. Louis, Missouri, made up 
this interesting program. 

Honored guests at our convention were 
thirty-two teachers from war-devastated 
areas. Twenty-five of these teachers were 





guests of the American Red Cross, two 
were guests of the American Association 
of University Women, and five were 
guests of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

We who are members of the N. E. A. 
should indeed feel proud of the officers 
and directors of our great organization 
for planning and carrying out such a 
forceful and inspirational conference. 





N.E.A. Convention Highlights 


HE DELEGATION from Kentucky at- 

tending the Cleveland Convention 
totaled approximately eighty, of which 
approximately sixty were delegates rep- 
resenting the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, the district education associa- 
tions, and the local associations. 

Mr. James T. Alton, Principal, Vine 
Grove, Kentucky, was elected to a three- 
year term as NEA Director for the State 
of Kentucky. 


The following officers of the N. E. A. 


were elected for the school year 1948-49: 
President: Mabel Studebaker, teacher, Strong 


Vincent High School, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

First Vice President: Andrew D. Holt, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Eleven Vice Presidents: 

Callie G. Locke, Director of Professional Rela- 
tions, Alabama Education Association, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Winona Montgomery, classroom teacher, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

Glenn W. Moon, junior high school teacher, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

Edward E. Keener, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Earle T. Hawkins, president, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

Mrs. Joanna Z. Connell, elementary supervisor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Thomas A. Babcock, high school teacher, Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. 

Grace Riggs, vice principal, Manual High and 
Vocational School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Josephine Frisbie, classroom teacher, Omaha, 


Nebraska. 


September, 


Mary Virginia DeLong, classroom teacher, 

Roanoke, Virginia. 

Harold Cripe, Racine, Wisconsin. 

The annual dues of active NEA mem- 
bers were increased from three to five 
dollars and the life memberships from 
$100 to $150, effective immediately. 

Attendance at the NEA Representative 
Assembly was the largest to date—2,556 
members. The total budget approved for 
the NEA for the year 1948-49 amounted 
to $2,208,450. 

The Kentucky delegation was honored 
to serve as host for a day to Miss Rita 
Chetcuti, 158 Sanctuary Street, Labbar, 
Malta G. C. Miss Chetcuti has been a 
visiting teacher in this country for the 
past year. She has returned to Malta 
since the convention and will resume her 
position there as principal of.an infants’ 
school with an enrollment of a thousand, 
for which eighteen teachers are ewm- 
ployed. 

At the drawing held by the Ohio Head- 
quarters at the NEA the grand prize, a 
deep freeze unit, was won by Miss Reba 
Gillahan, Marion, Kentucky. Among 
other Kentucky delegates winning prizes 
at the complimentary drawing were Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; N. C. Turpen, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky; Mitchell Davis, Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky; and H’Earl Evans, Sturgis, Ken- 
tucky. 
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Se me To sense a feeling on the 
part of the delegates at Cleveland 
of keener interest in the current develop- 
ments as they might affect education. 
Also, it was evidenced, time after time, 
that solidarity was more important to the 
teaching profession than ever if we are 
to grow and strengthen the educational 
program of the nation. 

“I think the Kentucky headquarters 
room should be made more attractive and 
comfortable for the many visitors who 
always come to the Kentucky room. A 
headquarters arrangement committee 
should be appointed far in advance of the 
convention to work out a comprehensive 
plan for an educational exhibit and to 
approach Kentucky enterprises concern- 
ing the possibilities of favors. I am sure 
that the teachers of the state will welcome 
the opportunity to make suggestions con- 
cerning the improvement of our Ken- 
tucky headquarters at the next NEA con- 
vention.” —Richard VanHoose, Jefferson 


County Schools. 


* * * 


“We seemed to have a fine bunch of 
serious minded delegates.” —N. C. Tur- 
pen, Owensboro Schools. 

ee 

“One thing that impressed me greatly 
at the N. E. A. Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was the Local, State and National 
program so integrated that each individ- 
ual could take part in any group dis- 
cussion in which he or she chose to par- 
ticipate. Even the visiting teachers from 
other countries felt free to express them- 
selves, and there seemed to be strong evi- 
dence toward universal brotherhood and 
world understanding.”—Mrs. Lily R. 
Whitfield, Classroom Teacher, Louisville 
Public Schools. 


ie oe. 
“This was my first experience as a 





Comments From Delegates to N.E.A. 


delegate to the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The many excellent addresses, 
the very efficient committee work, and the 
association with such a brilliant group of 
people engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion was a great inspiration which I wish 
every teacher in Kentucky could have 


had.”—Helen Hunter, Paris Schools. 
x ok Ox 


“The Cleveland convention seemed to 
me to get down to vital problems in a 
fine way. The program was well 
planned, the discussion leaders were well 
prepared, and the interest and attend- 
ance were excellent. 

“T was particularly pleased with the 
great host of people who came to Ken- 
tucky headquarters to spend a little time. 
I hope that we may have a committee 
next year who will assume responsibility 
for making our headquarters attractive 
and keeping it open even longer hours 
than we were able to do this time.” 

—Dean W. S. Taylor, University of 


Kentucky. 
ee 


“T enjoyed the meetings that I at- 
tended very much—both general and 
sectional. I especially liked the state 
meetings. That is an excellent method of 
having an informed delegation.”—T. T. 
Knight, Okolona High School. 

“= 


“T thoroughly enjoyed the convention. 
As a superintendent I did look for some 
sectional program that would give me an 
opportunity to get a general view of the 
problems of superintendents from a na- 
tional standpoint, but I understand that 
this is more properly the purpose of an- 
other meeting. It seems to me that a 
meeting for superintendents in the at- 
mosphere of so large a teacher group 
might be helpful in problems of mutual 
understanding.” —E. H. Darnaby, Bour- 
bon County Schools. 
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“I was impressed by Kentucky’s at- 
tendance and participation in the conven- 
tion. The increased interest and activity 
of the classroom teachers in policy-shap- 
ing positions shows a wholesome trend in 
educational progress.” —Catherine Hend- 
ricks, Belfry Schools. 

“ee ae 

“T feel that if many more Kentucky 
teachers could attend the N. E. A. meet- 
ing, they would have a deeper apprecia- 
tion and greater understanding of the 
excellent work which is being done by 
this organization.”"—K. G. Gillaspie, 
Georgetown Schools. 

2.2 

“To me, the N. E. A. meeting was an 
example of true democracy at work. It 
was the most stimulating professional ex- 
perience which I have encountered in my 
twenty-six years of teaching. The han- 
dling of some very difficult situations by 
President Snow was masterly in its fair- 
ness and dignity. I was particularly im- 
pressed to learn that any Joe Doakes is an 
important member in the profession and 
that his opinions are respected and 
weighed. 

“The contact with teachers from every 
state in the union, our territories, and 
many foreign countries makes one realize 
that teachers all over the world are very 
much alike, and that they face the same 
responsibilities and difficulties.”—Mrs. 
Beulah L. Fontaine, Jefferson County 
Schools. 

** 


“The N. E. A. Convention was a great 
experience from which I have gained 
much inspiration. Never before have I 
seen 3500 educators so interested in our 
schools that they seemed reluctant to miss 
a single meeting.”"—Jda E. Ueltschi, 
Frankfort Schools. 

*.¢ £ 


“The N. E. A. Convention at Cleveland 
was well-planned, interesting, inspira- 
tional and effective. I consider it to be 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 

Your principal has a Winston order 

blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 
a a 

FRESH START is September’s meaning for 

teachers... 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH"~] 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 











TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NuMBER As THE CuiLp Segs Ir in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


a a 


IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 
to .000363005 ‘m.p.h. 

ODDS 


RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize— flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WINSTON FLASHES. 
a 


A POUND of paper 
or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? 
If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one 
with “a pound is a 
pound,” please re- 
call the difference 
between troy and 
avoirdupois. 


ot qEACHERS 
i) %e 











GO, x 
* Narion's #8 


Tia sO cd Copa 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 
Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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a very worthwhile meeting.” —Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Campbellsville Schools. 


* * OX 


“The thing that impressed me most in 
the Cleveland meeting was the deep 
realization that we as a profession have 
not been swayed from our objectives of 
promoting democratic ideas in this land 
in which we work. One could not help 
getting the impression that true American 
democracy in all its aspects was being 
promoted in every session of our con- 
ference. Not a statement that might be 
attributed to radical ideas was heard all 
week. So long as this great national or- 

‘ganization can be held together and is 
made to function as it is doing now, I 
firmly believe that nothing in the world 
can take from us as a nation liberty and 
justice.” 

—W.. B. Jones, Somerset Schools. 
i 


“One of the outstanding highlights of 
the convention in my opinion was the 
daily opportunity for educators to gather 
in their respective state meetings for a 
sharing of ideas. Here in the Kentucky 
delegation assembly were teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents, 
all working harmoniously on problems 
pertaining to the welfare of Kentucky’s 
children. Here was democracy in action. 
A phrase which ran throughout the con- 
vention was “getting down to the grass 
roots.” Through understanding and co- 
operation this can be accomplished, and, 
as a result, a more efficient educational 
program in our state.”—Mrs. Edward B. 
Bagian, Louisville Schools. 

eh oe 


“Tt certainly was a rich experience to 
enjoy the interesting programs and pleas- 
ant associations throughout the conven- 
tion. The total program of the conven- 
tion gave emphasis to the importance of 
improving our professional standards. 





best. for the children with whom they 
work.” —Reba Gillahan, Marion Schools. 


* *« xX 


“TI noted a feeling of supreme confi- 
dence that we are making progress and 
that we are approaching a much brighter 
future in our school program. Not once 
did I see evidence of defeatism which 
has plagued us for a long time. I realize 
now more than ever before that there is 
strength in organization.” Clay Richey, 
Paris Schools. 





The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Educational Conference will be held at 
the University of Kentucky October 29 
and 30, 1948. The theme for the con- 
ference this year will be “A New Concept 
of Human Relations.” Speakers with 
national and international backgrounds 
have been invited to appear on the pro- 
gram. 

This conference has grown to be one 
of the great public forums in Kentucky. 
The University is attempting to make the 
twenty-fifth session of this annual confer- 
ence an unusual occasion on the campus 
and in the state. 





Elvis H. Stahr, Jr., professor of law, 
succeeded Dean Alvin E. Evans as Dean 
of the College of Law, University of Ken- 
tucky, on July 1. Mr. Evans has assumed 
a change of work status in accordance 
with the age and service policy of the 
University of Kentucky. 





The National Conference on School 
Transportation will be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, October 3-8. Stand- 
ards for school bus drivers, driver train- 
ing, standards for construction and 
maintenance of school buses, and other 
problems pertaining to pupil transporta- 


Teachers are challenged to provide the- tion will be discussed. 
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Dear Friends: 


We are pleased to present to you our confidential "BORROW- 
BY-MAIL" loan service for teachers which enables you to borrow 
any amount from $25 to $300 on your signature and no additional 


security. 





Your School Board, teachers or friends will not be notified. 
NO embarrassing questions will be asked, NO co-signers, NO wit— 
nesses and NO wage assignments will be required. Also there will 
be NO deductions, NO fees, NO insurance. 


As a GUARANTEE that you must be satisfied you may return 
the amount borrowed within 10 days absolutely without cost to you. 


You will receive a CASHIERS CHECK drawn by our local bank 
for the full amount of the loan — our name will not appear. 
It is our policy at all times to use plain envelopes — thus the 
entire transaction will be completed in the privacy of your home. 


Below you will find a coupon which you may fill in and re— 
turn, upon receipt of which we will promptly mail you our folder 
"HOW TEACHE3S BORROW BY MAIL" and necessary papers for a loan. 


We assure you that you will be pleased with our service and 
we look forward to the receipt of the coupon in an early mail. 


Cordially yours, 


, #. 

Even though you may have an 

account with us now you can get 

Extra Cash promptly because our 

files contain sufficient information. Geo. C. Leach, President 





Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “HOW TEACHERS BORROW BY MAIL,” 
also necessary papers for a LOAN. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 


Name 





I do not owe you a balance but want to borrow $. 





I owe you a balance and want to borrow an additional amount of $. 
Street or R. F. D. Address. 
City. County. 
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Miss Nanalyne Brown Heads K.E.A. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


M* NANALYNE Brown, teacher of 


mathematics and social studies in| 


the Lexington Junior High School, is the 
new president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. She succeeds Mrs. 
Jessie P. Fugett who was recently elected 
Southeastern Regional Director in the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Miss Brown assumed her new duties on 
July 1. She has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from her position in the 
Lexington schools and will devote her full 
time to the work of her new office. Dur- 
ing the summer she attended the NEA at 
Cleveland and a two-weeks workshop at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, which 
was directed by the NEA and which dealt 
with problems pertaining to our profes- 
sional organizations. On August 3, Miss 
Brown conducted a very successful work- 
shop on professional relations at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. This workshop was 
participated in by a large number of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and 
other teaching personnel. 


Miss Brown received her baccalaureate 
degree from the University of Kentucky 
in 1933, and the degree of M.A. in Edu- 
cation from the same institution in 1948. 
She has been very active in organization 
work, She was the first president of the 
Lexington-Fayette County Classroom 
Teachers Association, serving two years 
in that capacity. In October 1946, when 
the Central Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion formed departmental groups, she 
was elected chairman of the Classroom 
Teacher Department. At the present 
time she is vice president of CKEA. Her 
wide experience and intimate knowledge 
of local organization problems qualify 


Miss Nanalyne Brqwn 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers 
Kentucky Education Association 


her to render valuable service to the pro- 
fession. 

The KEA welcomes Miss Brown to its 
official family. We bespeak for her a 
cordial reception by all of the school 
people of Kentucky. We predict for her 
a happy and highly successful term of 
office. 





A Message to Kentucky Teachers 
from Miss Brown 

The theme chosen by the Department 

of Classroom Teachers for 1948-1949 is 

“A United Profession: An Expansion of 

Loyalties.” The organized teaching pro- 
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fession, united in purpose! United for 
action! What could be more challeng- 
ing! The triangular emblem of the NEA, 
symbolizing local, state, and national 
associations has become a four sided fig- 
ure in recognition of our world responsi- 
bilities. Our loyalties must expand with 
our vision. We owe allegiance to our 
local and district associations; to KEA; 
to NEA; and to the World Order of the 


Teaching Profession. 


During the year I expect to meet with 
many local associations and to form new 
local groups. A leadership conference 
in each of the districts will be a part of 
the year’s program. I shall be available 
at all timés to assist in perfecting and 
strengthening our education associations 
at all levels. 


In Kentucky in 1948-1949, a united 
profession! In Kentucky in 1948-1949, 


an expansion of loyalties! 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which cembines the : 
skills of over a century of didtinsipineting 











iw) NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING - ay 
* Suggestions we hope you will find } 
helpful and ee oe 


is 


Vie fas 


BEAN 


Teaching 
Arithmetic 
emacs 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 





Variety of natural arithmetic uses Recognizing that a 
in measuring, buying, selling child learns easily 
what is (1) sensible and (2) useful to him, 
more and more educators believe if arith- 
metic is made to “come alive” and interest 
pupils in its practical application — effect will 
be deeper and long lasting, better enabling 
children to master situations in later life 
requiring intelligence in numbers. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic and 
real-life situations in class are: the post- 
office, a bazaar, grocery 
store, bank, furniture 
store, travel association. 


More ways to help make 
arithmetic sensible, useful 
to children are in sources 
below: 





Division, addition, etc. 


in the banking world 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning and Prac- 
tice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How to. Make Arith- 
metic Meaning ful; Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in 
the Elementary School; H. G. Wheat, Psychology and 
Teaching of Arithmetic Other source references are 
in Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Buswell, 
H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L Thiele, H. Van 
Engen, H. G. Wheat. 

Above information is from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Education Dept., Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.—a leading contributor 
to making arithmetic meaningful. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’'s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 





of quality 
experience. Write for Booklet C. for complete 
hewi 
G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. cametidien 
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Report of Conference of Superin- 


tendents and Attendance Officers 


tame Is A REPORT on the Conference of 
Superintendents and Attendance Of- 
ficers held at Louisville, Kentucky, July 
1 and 2. The conference was well at- 
tended by school people from all sections 
of Kentucky and a spirit of goodwill, 
unity and enthusiasm was sensed. 

On Thursday morning, following the 
- State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion’s address discussing the objectives 
of the various bureaus of the State De- 
partment of Education for the coming 
school year, the group entered into a dis- 
cussion of the new Child Labor Law and 
how work permits might be issued in 
keeping with its provisions. In this dis- 
cussion it was brought out that the new 
law does not represent a radical depart- 
ure from the provisions of the old law. 
It was clearly brought to the attention of 
those in attendance that under the new 
law when a person is 14 or 15 years of 
age and has completed high school he is 
entitled to be a full-time worker and have 
a full-time permit issued him. It was 
also mage clear that any person under 
fourteen years of age cannot, under the 
new law, work in gainful occupations but 
that a person between the ages of 14 and 
16 may work outside of school hours and 
during vacation even though he is not a 
high school graduate. It was also brought 
out in the discussion that the hours per 
day and per week were limited. 

It was further developed in the discus- 
sions that there are under the new law 
three types of work certificates: (1) a 
general work certificate, which is a cer- 
tificate issued to 16 and 17 year old 
pupils, and to 14 and 15 year old pupils 
who have not completed high school; (2) 
a vacation employment certificate for 


BoswELL B. Hopc¢KIN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


those between the ages of 14 and 16 to 
work during out-of-school hours and dur- 
ing vacation; and (3) a special work 
certificate for those who are 14 and 15 
years of age and who are unable to profit 
from school experience. 

The Conference was fortunate in hav- 
ing the able assistance of Mr. Fred Hess, 
Director of Attendance in the Louisville 
Public Schools, who led the discussion 
regarding how a work permit may be 
issued under the new law. Many ques- 
tions were raised concerning the issuance 
of these permits. Mr. Hess urged the at- 
tendance officers to recognize the fact 
that it will require a great deal of pati- 
ence in putting this law into operation. 
He also emphasized the fact that attend- 
ance officers have in the operation of this 
law an excellent opportunity to improve 
the public relationship between schools 
and industry. 

The afternoon of Thursday was de- 
voted very largely to a discussion of 
problems involved in school finance. The 
operation of the equalization law, re- 
visions of the 1940 General Assembly in 
this regard, and the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment were all discussed at 
considerable length. Such matters as 
regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion pertaining to school finance, account- 
ing forms, salary schedule, the work 
budget, etc., also received attention. 

One of the most profitable features of 
the Thursday afternoon program was that 
of a panel discussion in which the follow- 
ing took part: The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, William: D. Chil- 
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HEN IT COMES to the question of doing 

your work well, everyone has the answer! 
Keeping fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one knows 
that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit represents one 
of the biggest jobs in the world. They must be 
ready to haul freight at the rate of more than 
a million tons a mile for every minute of every 
day in the year—and carry nearly two million 
passengers a day besides. To do this job they 
must keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 





. . . and to the ports from which they are 
shipped to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their existing facili- 
ties in good order, railroads are adding new 
strength by buying new freight and passenger 
cars and other equipment as fast as manufac- 
turers can supply them. This they are doing at 
prices which have gone up 94 per cent since 
1939—while freight rates in the same period 
have been increased less than half as much. 

It is in the interest of all of us—essential to 
peacetime pursuits and vital to national de- 


fense—that railroads be physi- 





freight cars, 43,000 passenger 
train cars and 44,000 locomo- 
tives in good running condi- 
tion. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, 
terminals, and other facilities 
needed to keep goods flowing 
to every corner of our country 








ea 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


cally strong and financially 
sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn 
enough to justify the heavy 
investment it takes to keep 
on improving the world’s 
greatest system of mass trans- 
portation. 
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~ ton of the State Department of Education, 


H. Clyde Reeves, State Commissioner of 
Revenue, Superintendents Claude Farley 
of Pike County, and Carlos Oakley of 
Union County. This discussion evoked 
many pertinent questions and much ani- 
mated discussion. The vital present-day 
issue of inequitable assessments was 
given special consideration. Mr. Reeves 
made it clear that it was the fixed pur- 
pose of the State Department of Revenue 
to work to correct inequalities in local 
assessments. He impressed upon the 
membership of the Conference that it is 
the duty of every school superintendent 
to give active assistance in securing a 
proper level of assessment in his school 
district. He made it clear that all assess- 
ments are open to the public for inspec- 
tion and that local assessors will gladly 
make them available to all who wish to 
canvass them. In connection with the 
subject of assessment, the group had the 
pleasure of listening to a recorded ad- 
dress of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, an address recently delivered be- 
fore the county tax commissioners in con- 
ference at Lexington. In this address 
the Governor stressed the importance of 
strengthening local assessment practices 
and pointed out the necessity for a great- 
er percentage of state aid to be divided 
upon a need basis. 


During the afternoon session there was 
a discussion of statutory provisions and 
state board of education regulations re- 
garding treasurers’ and depository bonds. 
Also during the afternoon time was taken 
to explain and discuss such matters as 
annual financial forms, salary schedules, 
monthly financial reports, forms for sick 
leave, etc. 


The last meeting of the Conference was 
held Friday morning and was conducted 
by members of the bureaus of instruction 
and vocational education. The members 
of the Conference were also privileged to 
hear a very thoughtful and profitable dis- 





cussion of elementary education in Ken. 
tucky by Dr. Charles Spain of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His discussion 
brought out pertinent facts concerning 
present-day conditions in elementary 
education in this state and proposed 


. standards for the approval of a twelve. 


grade school system. 


The topics discussed by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Instruction during 
the morning meeting were (1) high 
school credit for educational training in 
the armed services during peacetime; 
(2) suggested procedures for introducing 
driver education and training into the 
program of a high school; (3) free text- 
books; (4) state board of education regu- 
lations for issuing emergency certificates; 


and (5) the new health code. 


In connection with the recommended 
policies of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for granting high school credit for 
peacetime military service, it was pointed 
out that thousands of young men will con- 
tinue to serve in the armed forces dtring 
peacetime and that many of them will at- 
tain measurable educational growth 
while in the service. It was emphasized 
that it is the belief of the State Depart- 
ment of Education that it is sound edu- 
cational practice to grant appropriate 
high school credit for any measurable 
growth of achievement however or wher- 
ever attained in the armed services. It 
was also emphasized that it is the convic- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion that systematic education is best at- 
tained by regular attendance in school 
and that if young men do leave high 
school before graduation to enter the 
armed services, that they should not ob- 
tain their diplomas before such time as 
they would obtain them by normal attend- 
ance. It was also brought out that there 
are five recognized types of educational 
experience or growth in the armed serv- 
ices for which high school credit may be 
granted. These five types of educational 
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Stationers « Engravers x Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in 
quality as well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. 
We invite discriminating comparison of price and service. 





























To animate To stress meanings 
to enrich to give drill and practice 


New, lively material to supplement the textbook 

LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6—Dawson-Miller 

MY FIRST and SECOND NUMBER BOOKS—Grades 1, 2 Clark 
WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 at 
WORKBOOKS IN MATHEMATICS—Books |, 11—Grades 7,8 al 
WORKBOOK IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS—Grade 9 


FOR YOUR FALL TESTING—JUST PUBLISHED 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS—Form T 
IOWA LANGUAGE ABILITIES TEST—Grades 4 to 9 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave. SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
Chicago 16 Kentucky Representative 
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training were explained and the adopted 
policies of the State Department regard- 
ing granting high school credit in each 
type of experience was clearly outlined. 


Considerable attention was also given 
to the introduction of a course in Driver 
Education and Training into the high 
school program of the state. Copies of a 
new bulletin on this subject were dis- 
tributed and a great deal of interest in 
its content was shown. This bulletin out- 
lines suggested policies, principles, and 
course content for the use of adminis- 
trators and of instructors of driver educa- 
tion and training. 


In the discussion of State Board of 
Education regulations for issuing emerg- 
ency certificates it was pointed out that 
we have more teachers in training this 
summer than at any time since the be- 
ginning of the war. It was also disclosed 
that school officials are cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the matter of the 
issuance of emergency certificates. 


During the morning session attention 
was also given to the introduction of 
health education as a requirement in the 
schools. The Supervisor of Health Edu- 
cation asserted that all indications con- 
firm his belief that every school district 
in the state would be able to meet the 
minimum requirements of the Code and 
that in many districts these standards 
would be exceeded. 


In connection with the discussion re- 
garding free textbooks it was urged that 
requisitions and invoices be mailed on 
time, that proper storage for books be 
provided, and that increased emphasis be 
placed on the care of books by the pupils. 


The head of the Bureau of Vocational 
Education made it clear that the services 
of this department should be expanded. 
It was observed that at the present time 
there are requests for from 80 to 90 de- 
partments in both vocational agriculture 





and vocational home economics. It was 
pointed out that next year the state will 
have additional funds for the school 
lunch program. Emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that all phases of the pro- 
gram of vocational education are and 
should be a definite part of the total pro- 
gram of education. As an indication of 
the rapidly expanding program of edu- 
cation for veterans, it was disclosed that 
there are at present 14,000 farm veterans 
in training and more than 2,300 addi- 
tional veterans enrolled in the state’s area 
vocational schools. It was pointed out 
that the program of education for vet- 
erans is a potential permanent program 
of adult education. The school adminis- 
trators present were urged to accept this 
program as a part of their responsibility 
and also as an opportunity for the schools 
of the state to render valuable services 
to thousands of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth in the years ahead. 

The purpose of this Conference was to 
develop a better understanding of the re- 
lationship between the school districts 
and the State Department of Education. 
It was felt that by virtue of meeting to- 
gether and discussing mutual problems 
the outcome was profitable. 





Due to hotel conditions, the American 
Association of School Administrators will 
hold regional conferences in 1949, ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 


San Francisco...............--- February 20-23 
(Subject to completion of hotel contracts) 
2 eee February 27-March 2 
| | ence ee March 27-30 


Most Kentuckians will find it more con- 
venient to attend the conference at St. 
Louis. Those planning to attend this con- 
ference should make their hotel reserva- 
tions immediately. 
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AT LAST - 
PRIMER on 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Especially Adapted For Use of Schools 
Here is a 24-Page book to assure individual success in doing a 
PUBLIC RELATIONS job in EDUCATION! 


It outlines seven fundamental steps in setting up and executing 
a PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM. 


It is a GUIDE explaining the best techniques of salesmanship 
applied to schools. 


It’s new, it’s original, it’s practical, it’s brief. 


Order from: 
NSSI Members: 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


or direct from: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 


Shop 307 Palmer House 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Price: 25c each; 20-99, 20c each; 100. or more 15c each. 
(Further P/R Helps, Watch This Journal!) 


























Different . = Delightful! 
WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


of 5 primary supplementary readers by Sharp, Young, and Storm 


. - ‘ Who Are You? 
Different stories about young animals. ... A new approach aig oelt pre-primer 


. " . Watch Me—the primer 
to teaching primary reading with two-way vocabulary con- Downy Duck Grows Up 
ene - * P . —the first reader 

trol (within the series and with leading basic series).... Little Lost BoBo ~ 
. ‘ —the second reader 
Delightful full-color illustrations—more than 700 in all! Chippy Chipmunk’s Va- 
cation—the third reader 
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HE FOLLOWING resolutions were 

adopted by Kentucky school super- 
intendents and attendance officers at 
their annual meeting at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on July 2. Similar resolutions 
were adopted by the Kentucky School 
Boards Association at its meeting held in 
Louisville on April 15, 1948. 
WHEREAS: 

The criticisms directed against the schools 
by members of the Kentucky Legislative As- 
sembly at its recent session reveal the need for 
a better understanding of Kentucky’s educa- 


tional problems by the general public. 
THEREFORE: 


Be it resolved that the School Superintendents 
of Kentucky request Governor Earl Clements 
and the Legislative Research Commission to 
use the authority vested in H. B. No. 64 to 
appoint an educational survey commission 
composed of outstanding laymen of this state, 
to direct a thorough study of Kentucky’s edu- 
cational system, its program and problems; 
and to formulate definite plans for meeting 
Kentucky’s educational needs. 

We, the School Superintendents of Ken- 
tucky believe the study of Kentucky’s school 
program should include: 


1. KENTUCKY’S RESOURCES AND ABIL- 

ITY TO SUPPORT AN ADEQUATE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
In the final analysis people pay for all 
governmental services out of their income. 
There is a close relationship between the 
income of a people and the standards of 
education which they maintain. The Edu- 
cational Survey Commission should make 
a careful appraisal of Kentucky’s resources 
and point out possible sources of revenue 
for the support of all governmental func- 
tions. 


2. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS. 

TRATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF KENTUCKY. 
The entire school system of the state 
should be carefully studied with a view 
toward better administrative organiza- 
tion, state leadership, and local supervi- 
sion. 


Resolutions Adopted by 
School Administrators 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


3. METHODS OF SCHOOL. SUPPORT. 


The Superintendents believe that at pres- 
ent too great a share of the support is de- 
rived from general property taxes. The 
Survey Commission should study new 
sources of revenue for the support of 
schools and other governmental services. 


4. METHODS OF ASSESSMENT OF GEN- 
ERAL PROPERTY FOR TAXATION 
PURPOSES. 


The present method is inadequate and re- 
sults in great inequalities in assessments. 
This problem should receive special atten- 
tion by the Survey Commission. A new 
method of assessment should be recom- 


mended. 


5. THE PRESENT HOUSING SITUATION 
FOR KENTUCKY SCHOOLS. 


The school housing situation in Kentucky 
is extremely critical. Boards of educa- 
tion, faced with the increased costs of in- 
struction, operation of the school plant, 
school transportation, and other costs 
necessary for keeping the’ schools open, 
have been forced to neglect needed con- 
struction and repair. If funds are not pro- 
vided for these purposes at once there 
will be a serious breakdown of adequate 
school services. This problem should re- 
ceive very careful study by the Educa- 
tional Survey Commission. 


6. SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
AND ATTENDANCE UNITS. 


The increasing demands of the public for 
school services make necessary a re-study 
of district organization and attendance 
units. This will involve a study of local 
support as well as the size of the attend- 
ance unit which will provide the most 
efficient and economical educational pro- 
gram. 


7. SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation of pupils is necessary in 
most rural areas to bring together a sufh- 
cient number of children for a well bal- 
anced educational program. Transporta- 
tion costs are mounting daily. The Super- 
intendents respectfully requests that the 
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FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 

FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 

FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 

These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 
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THIS Free BOOK CAN HELP 
YOU DO A BETTER, EASIER TEACHING JOB 
AND IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING. . 


COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER 


How would you like, absolutely free, a complete 

course in teaching technique, told in non-technical 

language and containing tried and proven methods 
that can make next year your easiest and most successful one yet! 


You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 
which is yours with our compliments. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS your copy without delay. Our supply is 

Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR limited. Make sure of your copy by mail- 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the ing the coupon today. 
techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
pa just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- r 

OM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you Webster Publishing Co. 
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Survey Commission make a thorough 
study of this problem. The needs of the 
schools should be considered in the de- 
velopment of the rural highway program. 


8. TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The number of emergency teachers in 
Kentucky is ample proof of the need for 
higher salaries as well as better working 
conditions for teachers. The School Su- 
perintendents of Kentucky believe that 
the survey commission should point out 
to the people of Kentucky what measures 
are necessary to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries and at the same time provide the 
necessary funds for school equipment, 
supplies, and other expenses of operating 
the schools. 


9. THE ADEQUACY OF THE INSTRUC. 
TIONAL PROGRAM. 
A thorough study should be made of the 


elementary and secondary instructional 
program to determine wherein teaching 
needs strengthening. The study should in- 
clude achievement, holding power of the 
schools, the scope of the curriculum, and 
services available for teacher growth, adult 
education, and special education. 


10. The School Superintendents of this Com- 
monwealth pledge their wholehearted sup- 
port to Governor Clements, to Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Hodgkins, 
and the Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission in their efforts to improve the 
schools of the Commonwealth. 





The Need for a State-Wide Curriculum 
Revision Program in Kentucky 


feast DOUBT the greatest need in 
Kentucky schools is the need for a 
statewide curriculum revision program. 
If Kentucky accepts the responsibility of 
providing equal educational opportunity 
among the schools for every individual 
within its borders who can benefit there- 
by, and if the schools of Kentucky are to 
meet the demands of an ever changing 
society, she is obligated to provide a cur- 
riculum thru which this goal can be 
reached. Therefore, it is imperative that 
the school people wake up to the urgent 
need of a state-wide curriculum revision 
program. The curriculum as used here 
includes the totality of subject matter, 
activities, and experiences which consti- 
tutes the pupil’s school life. This con- 
cept of the curriculum has passed thru 
three stages. During the early stage the 
curriculum was thought to consist of the 
names of certain subjects listed in a 
sequential order. The second stage list- 
ed the subjects in a sequential order and 
added the subject matter for the subject. 
The third and present concept as used 
here eonsists of the totality of subject 


Bert R. SMITH 
Western Kentucky State College 
@ 


matter, activities, and experiences which 
constitutes the pupil’s school life. The 
course of study, which is often confused 
with curriculum, is that part of the curric- 
ulum prepared by the classroom teacher 
for the classroom use. 

If Kentucky ever hopes to move out of 
her low educational rank among the 
states, she must provide for a state-wide 
curriculum revision program because 
every state that touches her on the north, 
south, east, and west has conducted such 
a program during the past 10 or 15 
years. 


Why Must the Curriculum 
Be Revised? 

The curriculum must be revised be- 
cause it has not caught up with real life 
in a century and a half. Our curriculum 
is the product of old world traditions, the 
new world environment, and the expand- 
ing democratic ideals of our age. While 
much of our every-day curriculum is in 


all probability well adapted to the mod- 
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ern objectives of education, the whole 
curriculum in every school, in every sub- 
ject, in every course needs a careful re- 
examination and constant revision. This 
work must be done by the educational 
forces in the schools and not by some 
outside agency which knows little and 
cares less about Kentucky’s needs. 


The bases upon which the curriculum 
is built are in a state of change. With 
changes in homes, in pupils, in religious 
life, in American ideals and philosophy, 
in state, national and international prob- 
lems, in vocations, in recreations, and in 
numerous other areas, the responsibility 
of the schools demands changes in its 
curriculum to meet these real life situa- 
tions and to tie it up to contemporary 


life. 





Some of the purposes or the outcomes 
may be listed as follows: 


What Are The Purposes 
of a State-wide Curriculum 
Revision Program? 

1. To improve the teaching-learning 
situations in all schools. 

2. To minister to the needs of all 
pupils from the pre-school age to 
adult education. 

3. To increase the professional spirit 
of the educational staff. 

4. To increase the interest and knowl- 
edge of the lay public, both white 
and colored, in the present day 
curriculum problems. 

5. To meet the challenge of an atomic 
age, for a changing civilization, and 
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Accompanied by pupils’ workbooks 


My Big World (pupils’ workbook to accompany Our Big World) 
A Teacher’s Guide and Testbook (to accompany Our Big World) 
Teachers’ Guides and pupils’ workbooks to accompany 
grades 5 and 6 are in preparation 
REPRESENTATIVE IN KENTUCKY 
MR. AUSTIN S. DURHAM 





for grade 6 


Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
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Bert R. Smith received his early training in the 
rural schools of Calloway County, Kirksey High 
School, and the Murray City Schools. He at- 
tended Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, and received his BS in 1923, MA in 1924 
and Ph. D. in 1932 from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He taught in the rural 
schools of Calloway County, Kirksey Consoli- 
dated Schools, Murray City Schools, was prin- 
cipal of Owensboro City Schools, superintendent 
of Clinton City Schools, and has been professor 
of administration and supervision at Western 
Kentucky State College since 1923. 





for the crisis which is threatening 
us today. 

6. To produce not a course of study, 
but about 18,000 courses of study. 
This would be about one for each 
teacher for the beginning of the 
program. 


What Are the Criteria for the 
Establishment of a State-wide” 
Curriculum Revision Program? 

1. It must have the improvement of 
the teaching-learning situations as 
its chief aim, with the education of 
the entire staff and patrons as con- 
comitant outcomes. 


2. It must involve all members of the 





educational staff from the State De- 

partment of Education down thru 

all public school systems. 

It must include representative per- 

sons in each community. 

. It must center authority. 

It must distinguish between re- 

sponsible and advisory agents. 

It must function as a regular part 

of the educational program of the 

school system. 

7. It must be correlated with work- 
shops for all systems in their respec- 
tive regions in all of the State Col- 
leges thru the State Department of 
Education. 

8. It must culminate in a continuous 
revision program. 

9. It must have the production of 
courses of study as the last and 
final purpose. 


What Are the Steps in a 
State-wide Curriculum 
Revision Program? 

1. Initiation of the program by the 
superintendent, staff and teachers. 

2. The education of the Board of 
Education in order to acquire co- 
operative legal and financial sup- 
port. 

3. The selection of a Curriculum 
Director with full authority to 
formulate the policies and proced- 
ures for developing the program. 

4. Selection of curriculum and other 
specialists. 

5. Determination of scope, length, 
size, and costs of the curriculum 
program. 

6. The establishment of the organi- 
zation and the selection of person- 
nel into committees. 

7. The organization and education of 
the members of the educational 
corps and lay public for curric- 
ulum development. 

8. A state-wide community analysis 
or survey. 
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9. The development of general and 
departmental aims or objectives. - 


10. Determination of subjects or units 
versus normal pupil activities and 
determination of content with re- 
lation to textbooks and supplies. 

11. The production of courses of 
study. 

12. The installation of the new courses 
of study. 

13. Evaluating the results of curric- 
ulum development and pupil 
growth. 

14. Continuous publicity of the cur- 
riculum and interpretation of the 
program for the support of the 
public. 

15. The establishment of a continuous- 
revision program with the em- 
phasis on improvement of the 
curriculum. 


Summary 


It is obvious that a state-wide curric- 
ulum revision program is our greatest 
need, if Kentucky accepts the responsi- 
bility of providing equal educational op- 
portunity for all, and aims to meet the 
demands of an ever changing society. 
The neighboring states have conducted 
such a program, but Kentucky has been 
content to lag behind. The chief purpose 
is to improve the teaching-learning situa- 
tions in all schools. The superintendents 
must sense the need and initiate the pro- 
gram. It must involve all members of 
the educational staff from the State De- 
partment of Education down thru all 
public school systems in their respective 
regions. Continuous publicity and in- 
terpretation of the program for the sup- 
port of the public, and the establishment 
of a continuous-revision program which 
must function as a regular part of the 
educational program of the entire school 
system, are most essential, if this state- 
wide curriculum revision program is to 
be carried out. 
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Crayola is The First Wax 
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and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 
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Elementary School 


o!. OF instruction in the elemen- 
tary school has seldom given state 
and regional organizations a_ great 
amount of concern. A prevalent assump- 
tion among many groups has been that 
the critical area of the school program is 
the high school and that consequently 
most effort should be concentrated at that 
level of the educational system. Caswell 
has pointed out that, “The statement is 
sometimes made that the best teaching in 
American schools is found on the nursery 
school level and that the quality gradual- 
ly becomes poorer as the educational lad- 
der is climbed, being poorest of all on 
the graduate level.”* This somewhat 
naive assumption has contributed to the 
development of a point of view which en- 
courages a complacent attitude toward 
the elementary school. This attitude of 
complacency has now prevailed sufh- 
ciently long for a real crisis to be con- 
fronted. Various facts and conditions 
point to the conclusion that this crisis 
facing the elementary school is national 
in scope and that bold efforts must be 
exerted to prevent further deterioration 
of the quality of instruction in the ele- 
mentary school. 


The following facts concerning the 
status of elementary schools in Kentucky 
depict this crisis now faced by many 
state and local systems. Obviously these 
conditions do not prevail in all systems 
in Kentucky or in all states. The con- 
ditions are sufficiently widespread, how- 
ever, to indicate need for concerted state 
and regional attack upon problems faced 
by elementary schools. 


1. The so-called emergency teacher is 





1Hollis L. Caswell. Education in the sentey 
School, American Book Company, 1942. p. 





Toward Improvement of the 


CHARLES R. SPAIN 


Director, Bureau of School Service 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 





Dr. Charles R. Spain began his public school 
experience as an elementary school teacher and 
principal in Tennessee. He later taught in 
high school and served as a member of the 
staff of the State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama, and Hendrix College, Conway, 
Arkansas. During the war he was an officer- 
in-charge of the Curriculum Section of Train- 
ing in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Spain has been Director of 
the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, since 1946. 











placed in the elementary school far more 
often than in the secondary school. Dur- 
ing the school year 1946-47 there were 
in Kentucky approximately 4,900 emer- 
gency teachers in elementary schools and 
approximately 300 such teachers in sec- 
ondary schools. These figures do not 
accurately reveal the true picture since 
elementary teachers may still be certifi- 
cated with two years of college attend- 
ance, whereas secondary teachers must 
now complete four years of college work 
to obtain a secondary certificate. Of the 
total number of elementary teachers in 
the state during the past year only about 
29 percent had completed four years or 
more of college work, whereas about 88 
percent of high school teachers possessed 
four or more years of college prepara- 
tion. 


2. The percentage of college students 
in teacher-education programs who plan 
to become elementary teachers has de- 
clined steadily since 1936. Although 
there are in Kentucky schools approxi- 
mately two and one-half times as many 
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“WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
for grades 1-9 inclusive 
SCIENCE READINESS to precede Book I is just published. This book is a. 
fascinating introduction to science, adaptable to the reading levels of pupils in 
the beginning first grade.’ The pictures, by Alma Froderstrom, have been care- 


fully planned in accordance with the natural interest of six year old children. 
The illustrations are in full color and the binding is durable. 


Accurate science material is used throughout these ten attractive books. In the 
primary grades, it is written in attractive story form. They are all outstandingly 
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easy to read and understand, and are equally easy to teach. 


Every one of the hundreds of beautiful pictures, many in full color are definite 
learning aids and everyone illustrates a concept treated in the text. 
Manuals to accompany all grades are available. 


SCIENCE READINESS and Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are set in sight-saving type. 
PUBLISHED BY 
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LUTHER S. FERGUSON, Assistant Western Manager 
GUY W. JONES, White Mills, Kentucky, Representative 
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elementary teaching positions as second- 
ary, more college students are now plan- 
ning to become high school teachers than 
are planning to become elementary teach- 
ers. In some state teacher-education in- 
stitutions four to five times as many pros- 
pective teachers wish to become high 
school teachers as desire to become ele- 
mentary teachers. 


3. The teacher load tends to be con- 
siderably heavier in elementary than in 
high schools. For example, during the 
year 1946-47 the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance per teacher in 
the entire state was approximately 31 in 
six-grade elementary schools and approx- 
imately 20 in senior high schools. In 
many elementary classrooms, teachers 
must still work with 40 to 60 children. 
Furthermore, figures often do not reveal 
the true discrepancy in teacher load, 
since the elementary teacher must gen- 
erally assume complete responsibility for 
a group of children for the entire day. 





4, Almost one-third of all pupils who 
are enrolled in the first grade each year 
are “failed” during their first year in 
school. This rate of nonpromotion grad- 
ually decreases to a negligible percent- 
age in the twelfth grade. Undoubtedly 
the overloading of teachers and inade- 
quate professional preparation contrib- 
ute significantly to this high rate of non- 
promotion in the elementary schools of 
Kentucky. 

5. The chances that a six-year old 
child in Kentucky will graduate from 
high school are no greater than one in 
six. On the average, not more than one- 
half of those children entering the first 
grade will even complete the eighth 
grade. These figures further show how 
seriously the elementary school in Ken- 
tucky has failed to provide a program as- 
suring continuous growth and progress 
for each child. 

These data then give evidence of the 
serious problems confronting Kentucky 
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elementary schools. With local and state 
variations, this picture is generally char- 
acteristic of elementary schools in the en- 
tire Southeastern region. In view of the 
serious nature of these problems, the 
Southern States Work-Conference on 
Educational Problems in 1943 initiated 
a regional study of the status and respon- 
sibilities of the elementary school. State 
committees were appointed in all South- 
ern states to conduct local and state 
studies of the elementary school. In 1946 
the Committee issued a report which is 
designed to be used as a guide for im- 
provement of education in the elementary 
school.’ 


In the meantime, other regional agen- 
cies began to evince a concern for the in- 
creasingly serious problems facing ele- 
mentary schools in the South. The Work- 
Conference on Higher Education at Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, in August, 
1946, passed a resolution requesting the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Southern Uni- 
versity Conference, and the Southern 
States Work-Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems to undertake a 
study of the education of teachers for 
elementary schools. The Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association considered this 
resolution seriously and concluded that 
any regional study should be concerned 
with the entire program of the elementary 
school. At the December 1946 meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the entire 
Association passed a resolution request- 
ing the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research to formulate plans for 
a regional study and to prepare a re- 
quest to some agency for partial finan- 
cial support. In accordance with this 
resolution, the Commission formulated 


2Southern States Work-Conference on Educational 
Problems. Improving the Elementary Schools. 
1946. 
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plans for an exploratory year of the 
Study and recommended a budget as a 
basis of a request for financial support. 
The General Education Board then 
granted to the Southern Association a 
sum sufficient to finance the necessary ex- 
penditures connected with the Study dur. 
ing the period from June 1, 1947 to June 
30, 1948. 

The plan now being developed as a 
basis for the Southern Association’s Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Educa- 
tion relies very greatly upon local and 
state participation. The Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research has 
initiated and sponsored the Study, but 
the policy-making committee of the Study 
includes representatives of eight other 
regional agencies.» The major responsi- 
bility for future developments will be as- 
sumed by state committees in all states 
of the Southern Association area. The 
chairmen of these state committees con- 
stitute the Coordinating Committee for 
the Study. This Committee will assume 
responsibility for directing activities of 
regional scope and has selected an Exec- 
utive Secretary. to provide continuous 
leadership and assistance in develop- 
ment of the Study.* 


As already pointed out, each state 
committee is free to participate in the 
Study in any way considered most satis- 
factory. The Kentucky Committee on 


3William S. Taylor, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Curricular Problems and Research and 
has exercised leadership in initiation of this 
Study. The other regional agencies represented 
on the policy-making committee are the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern Association, the Committee on, Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education, Deans of Educa- 
tion in Southern States, Southern Conference on 
Teacher Education, Southern States Work-Con- 
ference, Southern University Conference, and the 
Southern Council on Elementary Education. 

4At the first meeting of the Coordinating Committee 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, in June 1947, the 
Committee chose Dr. Arnold Perry of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama as chairman of the Committee 
and Dr. J. B. White of Peabody College as Exec- 
utive Secretary. 
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Elementary Education has been organ- 
ized into five subcommittees to facilitate 
he work of the Study. These five sub- 
ommittees are leadership, status of the 
elementary school, evaluation, promising 
practices in the elementary school, and 
research. 

The committee on leadership has de- 
veloped plans for work with at least one 
elementary school in each K.E.A. Dis- 
trict. This cooperating school should 
demonstrate how elementary schools with 
average facilities can improve the qual- 
ity of the instructional program. 

The committee on status of the ele- 
mentary school is collecting basic in- 
formation on the elementary schools and 
elementary teachers of Kentucky. Studies 
are also being made of the social status 
of elementary teachers and attitudes of 
parents toward elementary teachers and 
schools. 

The committee on evaluation of the 
elementary school has concentrated on 
development of a self-evaluation guide 
for use by elementary teachers. This 
guide is called “Looking at Our School” 
and has been used experimentally in 
school systems throughout the state. The 
data collected through use of the guide 
will give a comprehensive picture of 
Kentucky elementary schools and also a 
basis for further revision of the guide. 
The committee will also consider the 
whole question of elementary school ac- 
creditation during the next year with a 
special study of what other states do in 
the way of accreditation. 

The committee on promising practices 
has concentrated upon finding and pub- 
licizing practices which illustrate the na- 
ture of good elementary schools. This 
committee supplied the information used 
in the May issue of the Newsletter of the 
Bureau of School Service. The commit- 
tee plans to prepare a list of elementary 
schools which might be visited by other 
teachers, principals, supervisors, or 
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THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE 
CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 


by John Van Duyn Southworth 


An ingenious illustrated chart for the wall of your 
history classroom, graphically depicting the time 
relationships of history from earliest times to the 
present. Attractively printed in six brilliant colors. 
Includes a chart of the sixty key dates of history, 
for use in mastering the chronology of history on 
a “before or after’ basis. A classroom-tested 
product which readily puts across one of the most 
difficult of all conceptions—that of time relation- 
ships. Your history classes deserve one. 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Kentucky Representative: T. A. Passons 
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superintendents who wish to observe good 
elementary schools in action. The com- 
mittee also has formulated plans for pro- 
duction of a series of color slides illus- 
trating outstanding practices in Ken- 
tucky elementary schools. 

The research committee has served 
primarily as a service committee for 
other committees. Most of the distribu- 
tion of questionnaires and tabulation of 
results has been done by this committee. 
In addition, the committee suggested a 
research study on factors affecting the 
choice of teaching level by college stu- 
dents as a thesis for a graduate student 
and a study of the status of elementary 
principles as a doctoral dissertation. 

The Kentucky Committee on Elemen- 
tary Education is therefore responsible 
for encouraging a comprehensive study 
of the status of elementary schools. The 
goal of the Committee is the develop- 
ment of elementary schools as integral 
units of a twelve-grade school, with par- 
ticular emphasis on means of improving 
education for children. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 
ALLYN and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Boox Company 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 
DovsLepay anp COMPANY AND Junior Lirerary 
Guip—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BrITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tue Frontier Press DistriButinc Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
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Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley Cit, 
Ky. 

D. C. Heat anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Ky. 

Hovucuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank. 
fort, Ky. 

Jounson PusuisHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 

Lawiaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky, 


J. B. Lrepincorr Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons aNp CarnaHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 


Macmituian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 

McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 

Ranp McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 105 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForesMAN aND Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 

Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 


Wesster PusuisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THe Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Boox Encyciopaepia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





Dr. Louis A. Pardue, professor of 
physics and atomic research specialist, 
has been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Kentucky, 
succeeding the late Dr. William D. Funk- 


houser. 
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Statement by Mr. King 


This statement was read by Mr. King to the Board of Directors at its meeting on June 30, 1948, and was 
ordered: published in full in this issue by unanimous action of the Board. 


“Since this is the last day of my offi- 
cial connection with the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, I wish to honor the 
occasion by expressing my tribute to 


‘| those who have worked with me through- 


out the last fifteen years. To the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors who have 
recognized and met their responsibilities 
to the teachers, I give my thanks for their 
cordial cooperation. On a_ personal 
basis, I express my deep respect for mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors who have 
been kind and loyal in days of triumph 
and days of misfortune. For their gen- 
erous concern in my welfare I owe my 
sincere gratitude. To the various in- 
dividuals who have been associated with 
me in the office I find it difficult to ade- 
quately express my feeling of apprecia- 
tion. To all the young ladies who have 
served here from time to time, the Asso- 
ciation is indebted for their graciousness, 
for the atmosphere of dignity which they 
created, and for the exceedingly efficient 
discharge of their respective duties. 

“For the last four and one-half years 
our association with Mr. John W. Brook- 
er has been one of those rare business 
and professional experiences which not 
only creates great friendships, but makes 
for adequacy in the discharge of duties. 
It is a source of great pleasure that I 
realize that he is now to catch up the 
torch and carry on in behalf of our or- 
ganization. I ask for him the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of our entire profes- 
sion, and I ask this with the assurance 
that when it is granted the schools of the 
state and the teachers of the state will 
receive rich rewards. 

“T also wish to acknowledge with deep 
concern the cordial, intelligent and ma- 
ture cooperation which I have received 
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from thousands of teachers throughout 
these years. The many delightful letters 
which I have received from all over the 
state have been heart warming and filled 
with compensation for all of our efforts. 
I should be negligent and inconsiderate 
if I did not also note the receipt of let- 
ters within the last few weeks from lead- 
ers in forty-six of the forty-eight states of 
this nation, and from many educators in 
positions of high responsibility in many 
of our great educational centers. These 
have brought words of encouragement 
and cheer. 

“The remainder of this document will 
be more in the nature of a review than of 
a report. Statistical data which might 
concern the directors have been and will 
be submitted through other and more ap- 
propriate media. 

“Since this date marks the conclusion 
of an administration, a recounting of cir- 
cumstances prevailing over a period of 
fifteen years may assist in establishing an 
adequate perspective of the fortunes of 


education in our state, in “our time.” 


Someone has aptly said that the phrase 
“our time” is only a fleeting shadow of 
the vast march of events along the end- 
less highways of eternity. If that be so, 
the deepness or the dullness of that 
shadow is the only reflection of how wise- 
ly or how well we have kept the course in 
the mighty, measured march. 

“This period covered one of the most 
colorful and dramatic periods in the his- 
tory of the world. It began when our 
nation was just beginning to rise Phoenix- 
like from the wreckage and disaster of 
the most devastating economic catastro- 
phe in the records of mankind. Public 
support for public education had sunk to 
a low ebb; teachers were discouraged; 
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administrators were helpless; political 
partisans were bitter; the public was 
apathetic. Fortunately, the educational 
leadership of the state had caught a 
vision of the hope that lay ahead. If the 
entire profession of the state, they reas- 
oned, could be welded into one compact 
organization of willing and unselfish 
members who would work for one cause, 
several things would happen: The public 
would become aware; the Legislature 
would be informed; executives in the 
government would be impressed; the pro- 
fession would have renewed confidence. 
“The reorganization was effected and 
on the threshold of its opportunities the 
administration which ends today began 
its tasks. Any recital of various steps 
would be superfluous. After the depres- 
sion a world war came, almost wrecked 
civilization, weakened the program of 
education, as it did every other service of 
government, took thousands of our teach- 
ers, left thousands so twisted in their 
thinking that personal objectives changed 
places with the traditional and sacred ob- 
jectives of professional effort and finally 
damned our schools with incompetence. 
These are the psychoses of war, the after- 


-math of every war since wars began. So- 


ciety has always survived by salvaging 
the good and struggling to minimize the 
evil from the backwash. 

“These years were difficult for many 
and obvious reasons. Their shadow still 
hovers over us. We are still striving to 
compensate for our losses with money 
and with the Herculean efforts of teach- 
er training services to rekindle the flame 
that burns eternally in our memories of 
great teachers. 

“Throughout all these years this or- 
ganization has worked whole-heartedly to 


-hold high the banner of professional 


ideas and to educate the people of the 
state for an appreciation of the need for 
more and better education. How well 
these objectives have been accomplished 
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At the same 
time and over the same period, our asso. 
ciation has striven with other states of the 
nation to convince the federal govern. 
ment that federal aid to education in 
needful areas would strengthen the na. 


is shown by the records, 


tion, as well as the states. Our efforts 
have been largely unproductive and to. 
day the hope for federal aid seems dim. 
mer than it has been before. 

“Tt would seem, therefore, that we shall 
have to continue to depend on our own 
resources for material sustenance. Only 
constant vigilance and solidarity of forces 
under an intelligent and aggressive lead- 
ership can give any assurance of sub- 
stantial success in even this area of 
service. 

“Supplementing such an effort there 
must be constant unanimity of action in 
behalf of the indoctrination of both pros- 
pective and practicing teachers in the 
spirit of the profession. These I choose 
to consider to be functions of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association as it enters 
into its cycle of maturity. These purposes 
can be achieved only by united effort. 
Such an effort will require constant alert- 
ness on the part of you who have been 
chosen to lead. Flashing along the broad 
highway that lies ahead are danger sighn. 
Any group of men and women which es- 
says the task of leadership in the years 
that lie ahead is naive indeed if it fails to 
recognize the potency of subversive forces 
that lie in wake for the unwary. There 
are those who cannot lead and will not 
follow. They are obstructionists. Like 
termites they bore from within. In a 
world of confused philosophies, it be- 
hooves men who lead in behalf of the 
children of the world to stay close to the 
philosophy of the greatest Teacher of all 
time. 

“There is yet another danger to all 
organizations that work for human wel- 
fare and that develop influence or power, 
or both. That other danger is in the 
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hands of the ‘divide and conquer’ brand 
of strategists. The oldest story about 
them is in the Book of Genesis. The 
newest may be found in some of our own 
states and amongst our spiritual co- 
workers. 

“I have no desire to assume the role of 
prophet or priest. I leave for considera- 
tion conclusions that have been drawn 
from an educational experience of more 
than fifty years. I shall look forward to 
the consummation of the highest ideals 
that may be born in your hearts. I long 
to see the dawn of that day when every 
man and every woman who dares to help 
fashion the childhood and youth of our 
country may grasp the hand of every one 
of his compeers and in the spirit of 
genuine camaraderie proclaim them- 
selves builders of human lives. I crave 
to see this dawn in the spirit portrayed 
in a rich Olympian theme. Jupiter had 
marshaled the leaders of his mythological 
world on the top of Mt. Olympus as they 
passed in review before their god. Each 
was asked to state his business. When 
the man at the end of the line answered, 
he said: “I am a teacher.” Jupiter said: 
“Crown him; crown him with the crown 
of eternal life, for he hath not betrayed 
his trust.” 





Three Kentuckians To 
Teach In Great Britain 


Three teachers from Kentucky will 
teach in Great Britain in 1948-49 in ac- 
cordance with the exchange program con- 
ducted annually by the U. S. Office of 
Education. They left from New York on 
July 24, on the Marine TIGER, and will 
arrive in Great Britain about August 1, a 
month before British schools open. The 
British exchange teachers will arrive in 
New York on August 19. 

Mrs. Mary H. Cox of the Barret Junior 
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High School, Louisville, Kentucky, will 
teach in the Woodburn Public Elemen- 
tary School in Northern Ireland; Miss 
Mary A. O’Connell of the Prentice School 
in Louisville, will teach in the Mossley 
School in Belfast, Northern Ireland; and 
Miss Thelma L. Monical of the Lafayette 
School, Lexington, Kentucky, will teach 
in the Croydon High School for Girls, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Frame of North- 
ern Ireland will exchange positions with 
Mrs. Cox and Miss O’Connell; Miss Sara 
E. Garnett of Croydon, Surrey, is ex- 
changing positions with Miss Monical. 

The teachers from Kentucky, as well 
as the guest teachers from Great Britain, 
are being invited to contribute short 
articles to the Kentucky School Journal 
during the coming school year. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 
Kentucky Education Association 


’ Articte I. 
Name and Purpose 
Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall be the 
Kentucky Education Association (Incorporated). 
Sec. 2. The purpose of this organization shall be 
the formation of a closer union of the teachers of 
Kentucky, the advancement of the ideals and stand- 
ards of the teaching profession, and the promotion of 
the educational welfare of the State. 


Articte II. 
Membership 


Sec. 1. All persons actively engaged in educational 
work including administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in the state, may become active members of this 
Association upon payment of an annual fee of from 
$3.00 to $3.50 at the discretion of the District Asso- 
ciation. This fee shall be apportioned in accordance 
with the provisions in Article VII, Sec. 1. 

Sec. 2. Persons not actively engaged in educa- 
tional work may become associate members of this 
Association upon payment of the annual enrollment 
fee. Such fees shall be apportioned in the same man- 
ner as that provided for active members. Associate 
members shall have privileges granted to active mem- 
bers, except the right to vote and hold office. 

Sec. 3. Any person eligible for active membership 
may become a life member of this Association and 
his District Association by paying the life dues of 
forty dollars ($40.00), $25.00 of which shall be re- 
tained by the State Association and $15.00 sent to his 
District Association. All life membership fees re- 
ceived by the State Association shall be invested by 
the Association and only the income therefrom used. 


Artic.e III. 
Association Year 


The Association Year shall begin on July 1 and 
end on June 30 of the following year. 


Articte IV. 
Officers and Employees 

Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of this Association 
shall be: a President, a First Vice-President, and a 
Second Vice-President, and a Board of Directors. 
The President and the two Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected by the Delegate Assembly by secret ballot. 
Nominations for these officers shall be made from the 
floor of the Delegate Assembly on the day preceding 
the time of voting. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the incoming President and the outgoing Presi- 
dent of the Association and the First Vice-President 
and Second Vice-President, who shall be ex-officio 
members, and one member from each of the District 
Associations of the State who shall be elected for a 
period of three years in such manner as the District 
Association may determine. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The President shall be 
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chairman of the Board of Directors; shall preside 
over the meetings of the Delegate Assembly and the 
general Association, and he shall perform such other 
duties as usually devolve upon such an officer. The 
Vice-Presidents in the order named shall serve as 
President when for any reason the President is unable 
to serve. 

The duties of the Board of Directors shall be (a) 
to act for the Association ad interim (b) to appoint 
all professional staff members of the Association for 
terms not to exceed four years and to fix their com- 
pensation, (c) to advise with the President in the 
preparation of the program and necessary arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of the Association, (d) 
to authorize the publication of the Kentucky School 
Journal and special bulletins (e) to perform such 
duties as may be imposed upon it by the Delegate 
Assembly and (f) to require an annual audit of the 
fiscal affairs of the Association and to perform such 
other duties as are necessary for the welfare of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Staff. The professional staff of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of a Secretary, Treasurer, and such 
other employees as the Board of Directors may de- 
termine to be necessary. Members of the professional 
staff shall work under the direction of the Board of 
Directors and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Board of Directors and this Con- 
stitution. The professional staff shall be provided 
with such assistants and clerical help as the Board 
of Directors may deem necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the functions of the Association. 


The Secretary shall be the executive agent of the 
Board and may be selected by the Board of Directors 
to serve as treasurer in addition to his other duties. 
The Secretary shall keep an accurate record of the 
proceedings of the Delegate Assembly, of the Board 
of Directors and of the general Association. He shall 
have charge of the membership campaign and shall 
receive and acknowledge receipt of dues by issuing 
membership cards. He shall keep an exact roll of 
the membership of the State Association. The Secre- 
tary shall also perform such other duties and func- 
tions as may be determined by the Board of Directors. 


The Treasurer shall receive all funds for the Asso- 
ciation, deposit them in the name of the Kentucky 
Education Association in a bank designated by the 
Board of Directors and pay them out only on the 
order of the Association or of the Board of Directors. 
He shall be required to furnish bond in such amount 
as determined by the Board of Directors, the expenses 
of premiums thereon being paid by the general Asso- 
ciation. He shall receive and receipt all membership 
fees of the State and District Associations and shall 
deposit two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) of each 
fee to the account of the State Association and shall 
remit the remainder to the secretary of the District 
Association in which the member holds his teaching 
residence. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Organization of Districts 

Sec. 1. The Kentucky Education Association shall 
be organized into a general Association and District 
Associations not to exceed eleven in number. Any 
District Association may become actively affiliated 
with the general Association by complying with the 
provisions of this Constitution relating thereto. 

Sec. 2. The District Associations shall be organ- 
ized as follows: 

1. The First District shall be composed of the coun- 
ties of Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard, Graves, 
McCracken, Marshall, Calloway, Trigg, Lyon, Cald- 
well, Crittenden, and Livingston. 

2. The Second District shall include Christian, 
Hopkins, Webster, Union, Henderson, Daviess, Mc- 
Lean, and Hancock counties. 

3. The counties of the Third District shall be Muh- 
lenberg, Todd, Logan, Butler, Edmonson, Warren, 
Simpson, Allen, Barren, Monroe, Metcalfe, and Cum- 
berland. 

4, The Fourth District shall consist of the counties 
of Ohio, Grayson, Breckinridge, Meade, Hardin, Hart, 
Larue, Nelson, Washington, Marion, Taylor, Green, 
Bullitt and Spencer. 

5. The Fifth District shall consist of Jefferson, 
Shelby, Oldham, Henry, and Trimble counties. 

6. The Middle Cumberland District shall include 
Adair, Russell, Clinton, Wayne, McCreary, Pulaski, 
and Casey counties. 

7. The Upper Cumberland District shall include 
the counties of Whitley, Bell, Harlan, Knox, Clay, 
and Laurel. 

8. The Central District shall be composed of the 
counties of Rockcastle, Jackson, Garrard, Madison, 
Estill, Powell, Boyle, Mercer, Jessamine, Clark, 
Montgomery, Anderson, Woodford, Fayette, Bourbo: 
Nicholas, Robertson, Harrison, Scott, Franklin, Lin- 
coln, and Lee. 

9. The Northern District shall consist of the coun- 
ties of Carroll, Owen, Gallatin, Grant, Pendleton, 
Bracken, Campbell, Kenton, and Boone. 

10. The Upper Kentucky River District shall be 
composed of the counties of Leslie, Perry, Letcher, 
Knott, Owsley, Breathitt, and Wolfe. 

11. The Eastern District shall consist of the coun- 
ties of Pike, Floyd, Martin, Johnson, Elliott, Law- 
rence, Rowan, Carter, Boyd, Bath, Fleming, Mason, 
Lewis, Greenup Magoffin, Morgan, and Menifee. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall have the 
power to change the boundary line of any District 
Association, either voluntarily or by petition of a 
majority of the active members of this Association in 

e county or counties petitioning such request. Pro- 
vided first, that no change shall be made until after 
the Board of Directors, or corresponding body, of the 
District Association so affected shall have received 
due notice of the proposed change and shall have 
been given opportunity to protest against such pro- 

change; second, that the territory affected shall 
be __ to the district to which transfer is re- 
quested, 


ArticLe VI. 
Meetings. 


Sec. 1. The time, place, and type of general state 
meetings shall be determined by the Board of Direc- 


tors, 
Sec. 2. The President of this Association shall call 
a meeting of the Presidents of the several District 
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Associations not later than August 15 each year for 


the purpose of ing arrangements for meetings of 
the District Associations. 


Articte VII. 
District Associations 

Sec. 1. The Constitution and By-Laws of District 
Associations shall be consistent with this Constitu- 
tion. Each district shall require of each of its mem- 
bers a fee of from $3.00 to $3.50, all of which shall 
be transmitted to the Executive Secretary of this 
Association. He shall retain two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) of each fee for the General Association, 
and within thirty days (30) days after its receipt, he 
shall send the remainder to the Secretary of the Dis- 
trict in which the member has his (or her) teaching 
residence. 

Sec. 2. At the close of each fiscal year the Treas- 
urer of each District Association shall file an itemized 
financial statement of receipts and disbursements of 
his district with the Executive Secretary of the State 
Association. 

Sec. 3. Each district shall elect annually one dele- 
gate for each hundred, or major fraction thereof, of 
its active members to represent the district in the 
Delegate Assembly. Representation shall be based 
on the active membership of the district in the State 
Association as determined by the records of the 
Executive Secretary at 3:00 o’clock on the first day of 
the annual meeting of the State Association. The’ 
President and Secretary of each District Association 
shall serve as additional delegates representing such 
district in the Delegate Assembly. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each District Asso- 
ciation to elect as many alternates to the Delegate 
Assembly as that District has delegates. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be qualified to serve as 
a delegate to the Delegate Assembly who has not paid 
the Association dues on or before the first of April. 

Sec. 6. Delegates shall be certified in the order 
named on the list of delegates and alternates sub- 
mitted by the District Association until the quota is 
reached. 


Articte VIII. 
Delegate Assembly 

Sec. 1. The Delegate Assembly shall be composed 
of the delegates representing the District Associa- 
tions, and the general officers of this Association. 
Each delegate shall present credentials of election 
signed by the President and Secretary of the district 
which he represents. The Secretary of the District 
Association shall forward immediately after the elec- 
tion of delegates an official list to the Executive Sec- 
retary of this Association. 


Sec. 2. The President of this Association shall 
appoint a credentials committee which shall approve 
the credentials of all delegates before they are ad- 
mitted to membership of the Delegate Assembly. 


Sec. 3. The Delegate Assembly shall adopt its 
own parliamentary rules of procedure. It shall by 
a major vote elect the general officers of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. It shall be the legisla- 
tiev body of this Association, possessing the power 
to advise the Board of Directors in all matters, and 
to recommend and adopt educational policies and 
activities which shall be pursued by this Association. 
The President shall be entitled to vote only in case of 
a tie. 
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Aaticte IX. 


Vacancies 
Vacancies in the general offices shall be filled by 
appointment by the Board of Directors except as pro- 
vided in Article IV, Sec. 2. Vacancies in the Board 
of Directors shall be filled by selection made by the 
officers of the district so affected, provided that such 
selection shall not extend beyond the Association 


year. 
ArTICLE X. 
Committees 
There shall be no permanent committees of this 
Association. The President shall have the power to 
create any committee which he may deem necessary 
and appoint members thereto, but upon the com- 
pletion of its assigned task, such committee shall 
cease to function. Expenses incurred by committees 
while in pursuit of their assigned duties may be borne 
by this Association. 
ArticLe XI. 
Departments 
The Departments of this Association shall be: 
1. A Department of Superintendents consisting of 
two sections— 
(a) Superintendent of Schools of County Dis- 
tricts. 
(b) Superintendent of Schools of Independent 
School Districts. 
2. Department of Elementary Education (includ- 
ing grades one to six.) 
3. Department of Secondary Education (includ- 
ing grades seven to twelve.) 
4. Department of Colleges. 
5. Department of Fine Arts. 
6. Department of Vocational Education. 






7. Department of Secondary School Principals. 
8. Department of Classroom Teachers. 













ArticLe XII, some | 
Official Journal 
The official organ of this Association shall be thpptates 
Kentucky School Journal which may be issued month@han t 
ly from September to May, inclusive. A copy of each | 
issue shall be mailed to each member of this Asso. Anc 
ciation. eache 
Articte XIII. 
Amendments ame 
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This Constitution may be amended and altered at 
any annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; provided that 
the amendment or alteration has been proposed in 
writing on a previous day of said meeting. 

ArticLe XIV. 
By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at a designated meeting of the Delegate As. 
sembly. The provision of any section of the By-Laws 
may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the mem. 


bers present. 
ArTICLE XV. 

This Constitution shall become effective on July 1, 
1932, when approved by a majority of the vote of the 
General Assembly of the K. E. A., on April 15, 1932. 
This is to be the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
K. E. A., and takes the place of the Constitution and 
By-Laws in effect at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution; provided that all officers elected under 
the provisions of the old Constitution shall serve 
under this Constitution until their successors shall 
have been named and installed. 





The Fifth Annual Conference of Class- 
room Teachers at Miami University 


RAVEL WITH ME along Highway 27 

north out of Cincinnati, Ohio through 
some thirty-five miles of rolling, verdant 
farmland until we come to a small town 
which answers to the name of Oxford, 
Ohio. Here is located the great Miami 
University. Here the famed William 
Holmes McGuffy studied and worked, 
and here he wrote his famous children’s 
readers. And it is here on this historic 
campus within the beautiful and spacious 
North Hall that the fifth annual National 
Conference of Classroom Teachers con- 
vened from July 12 through July 23. 

A newcomer to this conference moved 
with a certain degree of caution. Most 
anyone, especially a teacher, isn’t anxious 
to make a faux pas. The title of the con- 
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Mrs. Epna M. BaciaAn 


Shawnee Elementary School 
President, Classroom Teacher Department of 
Louisville Education Association 


ference implied that teachers from all 
across the nation would be represented 
here. It didn’t take long for this to be 
confirmed. The first day printed names 
flashed out, from name plates attached to 
left shoulders with friendly greetings in- 
viting conversation. “Jane Robb, Ore- 
gon”; “Paul Jennings, Indiana”; “Mary 
Virginia Morris, California”; “Cotton 
Price, Georgia”; “Waurine Walker, 
Texas”; “Theresa Newhoff, Kentucky”— 
from Maine to California they came, 
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some two hundred of them. Thirty-three 
tates were represented, some with more 
han twenty teachers. 

And why had all these classroom 
eachers come together at Oxford? They 
ame to share experiences concerning 
hat it means to be a classroom teacher 

these United States of ours. They came 
0 organize a program, all hands joining, 
hich will in a more efficient and com- 
petent way meet the needs of all our 
ohnnys and Marys. They came because 
they have pride in their profession, be- 
ause they realize that the eyes of all the 
ountry are upon what the teachers are 
going to do in their profession, and be- 
ause they want these eyes to behold the 
ery best job that can possibly be done. 

Each morning of the conference teach- 
ers heard well qualified and expert 
speakers discuss such subjects as these: 
The set-up of professional organizations 
and their functions; the classroom teach- 
er and the community; school monies, 
sources and distributions; intelligent in- 
terpretations of school budgets; trends in 
education; selective recruitment; evalua- 
tion. And each afternoon these same 
conferees came together in smaller 
groups to discuss and exchange ideas on 
such subjects as strengthening the moral 
fibre of our nation; a teacher’s role in 
world affairs; strengthening the profes- 
sion; standards for teachers. Each in- 
dividual in the group, large or small, 
gave and received ideas which he could 
take back to his own workshop whether 
it be in metropolis, village or haven. 


Then, too, groups of twos, threes or 
fours, and sometimes a half dozen or 
more gathered on the lovely terrace just 
off the main lounge of North Hall to dis- 
cuss their particular interests. At meal 
time one was always certain to sit with 
representatives of at least a half dozen 
states. At no two meals did entirely the 
same table companions sit together. Here 
the teachers were still talking shop. At 
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other times they would pair themselves 


' away to some secluded corner to talk over 


their many problems. And if you should 
listen to some of this conversation you 
may hear: “Just why do teachers need to 
be organized”? And the answer: “Teach- 
ers need a body which can speak with 
authority and which can have unified ac- 
tion where teachers are concerned.” And 
from another group may come: “What 
do teachers gain by attending conventions 
and conferences of their professional 
groups?” To this someone answers: “It 
certainly gives one a shot in the arm, fills 
him with enthusiasm, sends him back to 
the grass roots more in the know and 
more determined to do something about 
it!” 

In addition to teachers from the 
various states represented at the confer- 
ence there were nine visiting teachers 
who had come from Greece, Norway, 
Luxembourg, Denmark and Malta. Five 
of these were brought to America by the 
National Education Association through 
a movement of the 1947 National Con- 
ference of Classroom Teachers which was 
held in July of that year at Miami Uni- 
versity. The other four were brought’ 
over by the Junior Red Cross of Amer- 
ica. These teachers became a part of 
the conference, they worked and played 
with American teachers. They passed 
on the experiences of the classroom teach- 
ers of Europe to the conferees. Strong 
ties and friendships came into being. 
Here was a perfect example of one world 
where people of many differences were 
working together for a greater good for 
the greater number. Everyone at the 
conference will long remember the teach- 
ers from overseas and the good-will that 
they spread. 

Teachers are human. They like to 
play as well as work. They will all carry 
home with them memories of the fun they 
had during their stay in Oxford: the 
hilarious laughter of stunt night; the 
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games and square-dancing in the recrea- 
tion room; the informal receptions with 
the delicious punch and cookies; the won- 
derful trip to Cincinnati to the opera at 
the zoo; the strolls across the campus and 
to view McGuffy’s statue; the bus tour 
through southern Ohio; and finally the 
breath-taking banquet on the last night, 
which was a fitting climax to all affairs. 


Next year there will be a convention 
and there will be another conference. You 
are a classroom teacher? Then will you 


be there? 





Items of Interest 


The 1949 Convention will be held in 
Louisville on April 20, 21 and 22. Con- 
vention headquarters and exhibit dis- 
plays will be at the Louisville Service 
Club (old Columbia Auditorium), 824 
South Fourth Street. 

*x* * 

The National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents will be 
held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from 
September 30 to October 2, 1948. 

; ok. om 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association will hold its 1949 
convention at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, February 13-16, 1949. De- 
tails of the program will be publicized 
later. 

ee ee 


Among Kentucky representatives at the 
National Conference on the Education of 
Teachers held at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
June 30 to July 3, 1948, were Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Fowler, teacher in the Atherton 
High School for Girls, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Miss Reba Gillahan, teacher in the 
elementary schools, Marion, Kentucky, 
and Dean W. J. Moore, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 
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MARY E. CLARK 


The following tribute was delivered to the 
memory of Miss Clark at the annual meeting 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Kentucky Education Association on April 
16, 1948. 


Whereas, God in His all wise 
judgment has called from our midst 
one of our most devoted members 
and first secretary, “Mary E. Clark 
of Lexington, Kentucky,” and 

Whereas, Mary was a teacher of 
Christian character and had high 
professional standards and ideals, 
and 


Whereas, Mary contributed much 


to the organization and development 


of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of Kentucky; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
department has lost a devoted mem- 
ber, and the children of the Lexing- 
ton City Schools have lost a true 
friend to education. 

Mary was a person who controlled 
circumstances instead of being mas- 
tered by them. She was one who met 
all occasions bravely and acted in 
accordance with intelligent thinking. 
She was honorable in all dealings; 
she treated good naturedly persons 
and things that were disagreeable; 
furthermore, she held her pleasures 
under control, was not overcome by 
misfortune, and she was not one 
spoiled by success. 

We imagine when God called her 
home He said: “Well, done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Thou hast 
been faithful; and whosoever has 
done it unto one of these little ones 
has done it unto me. Enter thou 


into the joy of the Lord.” 
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WHEN YOU’RE FACED WITH DRIVING PROBLEMS 


900 





EACHING a roomful of extrovert children is about the most hectic 
job under the sun! It calls for frequent and complete relaxation ... 
and that is what Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to and from your teaching 
assignment—to school conventions—athletic events—week-end and holi- 
day trips—scenic vacation tours. You'll find that each offers more travel 
ease, more peace of mind, when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


It is especially good to know that one of the world’s best and safest 
drivers is at the wheel, ready to take you quickly to city or town, across 
the state or the continent —even into neighboring Canada or Mexico. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Executive Secretary—JoHN W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
































Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 

TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, James T. Atton, Vine Grove..................- June 30, 1950 

President June 30, 1949 siege reg Fow er, 1207 Larue fitn, i 
. . uisville 9 une 30, 1950 
ese oe Vice President a rank: ne 30,1949 J. As Cawoon, Harlan June 30, 195] 
fe A, D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maurin, Albany, Mrs. Lorrie McBraYer, Morehead........June 30, 1950 
2nd Vice-President June 30,1949 wCGN pier, Hazard Tune 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo. June 30,1951 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
Cartos Oakey, Morganfield.................... June 30,1949 E. H. Darnasy, Paris. June 30, 1950 
Louis ArNotp, Morgantown..................... June 30,1951 Heman H. McGume, Grayson.................June 30, 1949 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District 


President—Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Sxconp District 


President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tarp District 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Wiley, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourts District 


President—E. E. Tarter, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firrs District 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mupte CumpBertanp District 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


NortHern District 
President—James I. Tichenor, Erlanger 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBerLaNnp District 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Uprer Kentucky River District 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A, DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Kofiman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mre. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dora E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 
Music Section: 


President—Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State Colleg 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


Vocational Education, Department of 

President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 

Agricultural Education 

President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 

Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 

Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 3 

Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 

Guidance Section 

President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 

Home Economics Education 

President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester 

Trades and Industries 

President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paints 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
Prsident—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at meeting in November 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in November 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—J. C. 
bellsville. 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 

Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 

President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


Brash C. College, Camp 





pb lisville 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 


Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—-To be elected at fall meeting 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgki January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1951 
George Robi Grayson June 30, 1950 
]. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray................June 30, 1949 
Henry Chamb Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington... June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville June 30, 1948 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 




















Industrial Arts : 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 


Library Group Conference 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boanp or Trustexs or Teacuens’ Retirement System 
TERM EXPIRES 


Mary J. a Chairman, Henry Clay High women 30, 1999 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green...............June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankf January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 


Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort..........January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 

Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

















Commission on ProrgsstonaL Ernics 


TERM EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville................ June 30, 1951 
Mrs, Frank McGary, Bardwell June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson. ...---cs--cseesso-soe-----eeJ une 30, 1950 
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H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 
(ex officio) June 30, 1949 
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“, . . OF CABBAGES AND KINGS” 


For a long time now there have been com- 
ing at irregular intervals a variety of literary 
treatments of the teacher and her work. Some 
have been fullbodied, authentic pictures of the 
profession and its background; others have 
been grossly exaggerated attempts to portray 
the sweetness and gentility of the “born teach- 
er” or to examine microscopically all the evils 
attached to the American school system. Two 
recent additions to this group are especially 
well done and deserve to be read by teachers 
everywhere. “Miss Mallett” by Burke Boyce 
(Harper’s, $2.75) is an exceptionally able 
novel dealing with the life of Emily Mallett, a 
real teacher if there ever was one. The details 
of a lifetime of teaching have a familiar 
sound; the heroine’s wisdom and _ intellect 
ought to serve as an inspiration to the novice 
and the experienced teacher; yet the picture 
is not overdrawn nor underdone. “My Life as 
a Teacher” by John Erskine (Lippincott, $3) 
is a continuation of his autobiography, “The 
Memory of Certain Persons”. This volume 
tells about the most interesting highlights of 
his own teaching experience. He never loses 
an opportunity to comment upon all phases 
of teaching and education. Among other 
things he distinguishes between a teacher and 
an educator and criticizes the grinding out of 
doctor’s degrees. Here is one example of the 
abundance of quotable material: “A good 
teacher is so rare that the rumor of one 


spreads with the speed of scandal”. 


Glances at modern textbooks always arouse 
itnerest and a wish that those of generations 
past had been more colorful and psychologic- 
ally sound. “Airplane Aces” by Osborn and 
Riefling, a Webster publication, is for grade 6 
in an 8-book series for arithmetic. There is 
a scholarly presentation of material, but the 
format is the outstanding feature: it is done 
in color, full of attractive illustrations, and 
easy to read. “Background of World Affairs” 
by Julia Emery (World Book Co.) should 
prove a valuable reference book for high 
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school classes in social-studies. It has been 
brought up to date and includes tables, maps, 
illustrations, an index, and an especially val- 
uable reference list. “Dumbo of the Circus” 
by Walt Disney and Dorothy Baruch is a 
colorful and pleasant adaptation for younger 
readers and a wise choice for supplementary 
reading material. “Willow Brook Farm” by 
Katherine D. Christ (Heath, $1.80) is a val- 
uable social studies reader for the elementary 
grades. It is a thoroughly enjoyable account 
of the life of the Betz family in Pennsylvania 
about seventy years ago. “Basic Reading 
Skills for High School Use” by Gray, Hors- 








man, and Monroe (Scott, Foresman, 92c) isa ally an 
ninth grade reading workbook for reviewing — “Ro 
and reteaching basic reading skills. The ex- fnans, 
ercises have an essentially new and modern fijfe stc 
touch and should provide the skills for effec- jo En 
tive teaching. oR 

Two recent books which should be espe- sey r 
cially popular with Kentuckians are “Gaudy’s Fig, 


Ladies” by Clark McMeekin (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, $3) and “The Hatfields and the 
McCoys” by Virgil Carrington Jones (Univer- fmans, 
sity of North Carolina Press, $3.75). “Gaudy’s ithe ea 
Ladies” is a well-written romantic account of }4, 
Louisville, 1814-1840, with emphasis upon the 
early theatre and the steamboat. The book f “Th 
sparkles with the splendor of those days, and [edited 
the characterization is powerfully done. “The #Schust 
Hatfields and the McCoys” is a scientific and flection 
detailed excursion into the background of fas “I 
Kentucky’s most famous feuding families and Pigs”, 
including essential facts of the people and fUgly | 
background. The information is entirely fac § , 
tual but is presented in a very readable style. bees 
Penns 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


“Three Without Fear” by Robert C. Du 
Soe. Longmans, Green. $2.25. A  ship- 
wrecked boy meets three Indian children; his 
Crusoe-like experiences are sure to please 
children of 10 to 14. 

“Dusty for Speed!” by Frances and Win- 
throp Neilson. Dutton. $2.50. The story of 


Sept 








13-year-old boy and his whippet dog and 
hat they do to solve family troubles. For 
bider boys and girls. 


“The Spirit of the Eagle” by Merritt Par- 
melee Allen. Longmans, Green. $2.50. A 
superior story for older boys, dealing with the 
832 period. 


“Martha, Daughter of Virginia” by Mar- 
suerite Vance. Dutton. $2.50. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection for junior high school 
virls, combining a good story, history, and 
biography, with beautiful illustrations. 


“Noises and Mr. Flibberty-Jib”, “Fix It, 
Please,” “The New Baby,” “Come Play 
House,” “The Pond,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Year on the Farm,” “Mr. Noah and 
His Family,” “Busy Timmy,” “Let’s Go Shop- 
ping,” and “The Three Bears.” Simon and 
Schuster. 25c each. These recent additions 
0 the Golden Books library represent the very 
best in inexpensive books for younger chil- 
dren. They contain good stories and are well 
bound, beautifully illustrated, and education- 
ally and psychologically sound. 

















“Rosanna” by Martha Gwinn Kiser. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. A very good career and 
life story for older girls, including Ralph Wal- 


do Emerson as an important character. 


“Racing the Red Sail” by Alice Geer Kel- 
sey. Longmans, Green. $2. A story of 
children of modern Greece. For 8-12. 


“Buffalo Gold” by Geraldine Wyatt. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.25. An exciting story of 


the early days of Kansas for readers of 10 to 
nt of B)4, 


“The Golden Book of Nursery Tales” 
edited by Elsa Jane Werner. Simon and 
Schuster. $1.50. Here is an attractive col- 
lection, well illustrated, of such familiar tales 
as “The Three Bears,” “The Three Little 
Pigs”, “The Tortoise and the Hare”, and “The 
Ugly Duckling”. 


“The Isle of Que” by Elsie Singmaster, 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. A story of early 
Pennsylvania for older readers. 


“The 
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Du f “Physical Education Demonstration” by 
ship- JMiriam Gray. A. S. Barnes and Co. $3. This 
; his helpful volume begins at the beginning and 
lease §gives complete help to teachers in planning 
and producing physical education demonstra- 
tions, Four sample programs are worked out 


Win- f° 
in detail. The valuable reference book con- 
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tains bibliographies on demonstrations, pag- 
eants and festivals; on production; and on 
source materials. 


“You Rolling River” by Archie Binns. 
Scribner’s. $3. Portland and Astoria, Oregon, 
in 1865 provide the place setting of an interest- 
ing historical novel. The author appears to 
have almost perfect control of the time, people, 
and customs; and his novel, purporting to do 
no more, provides enjoyable entertainment. 


“Adversary in the House” by Irving Stone. 
Doubleday. $3. The author has maintained 
the high standard set in other biographical 
novels, “Immortal Wife” and “Lust for Life’, 
in this story of Eugene Debs and the two wo- 
men who were vital influences in his life. The 
interest of the subject and the high quality of 
the writing are combined to produce a book 
of singularly fascinating interest. 


“Came A Cavalier” by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Messner. $3. Here is a long, full, 
and rich novel of an American woman who 
lives in France from World War I and II and 
of the terrific impact both wars made upon 
her and all that she held dear. The book 
abounds in incident, philosophy, and charac- 
terization, made more readable by Mrs. Keyes’ 
sympathetic understanding of the people she 
writes about and by her knowledge of life 
in France. Reading it provides hours of light, 
romantic entertainment. 


“The Proper Bostonians” by Cleveland 
Amory. Dutton. $4.50. “This is the first 
volume in the Society on American Series, in- 
dependent volumes by distinguished writers 
devoted to the important cities and sections of 
this country” As such, it sets a precedent of 
highest quality for others in the series to 
follow. In analyzing all the components of 
the much-discussed Boston Society it is filled 
with innumerable people and incidents and 
includes humor and seriousness at the same 
time. It is a book worthy of careful reading 
and consideration. 


“Learning the Three R’s” by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth. Educational Publishers. $3.75. This 
is a full and comprehensive study of learning 
and teaching in the elementary school. Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and lan- 
guage are covered in complete form; no one 
could read this book without wanting to prac- 
tice many of the suggestions made; it seems 
safe to assume that such practice would even- 
tually lead to teaching success. 
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HE KEA Boarp of Directors held its 

annual meeting in Louisville on June 
30, 1948. The following members were 
present: Chairman H. H. McGuire, James 
T. Alton, Louis Arnold, J. A. Cawood, 
E. H. Darnaby, Carlos Oakley, P. H. 
Hopkins, Miss Sheila Johnson, J. O. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, M. C. 
Napier, A. D. Owens, and John Boyd. 
The incoming president, Dr. H. L. Dono- 
van, and the incoming first vice presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, and the 
incoming president of the KEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Miss Nan- 
alyne Brown, attended the meeting. 


Most of the meeting was necessarily 
given over to routine business matters. 
Resolutions covering fiscal affairs of the 
association which were necessitated by 
the change in officers as of July 1, were 
adopted. Bids from six Louisville print- 
ing concerns for the publication of the 
Kentucky School Journal for 1948-49 
were considered and the contract was 
awarded to the Fetter Printing Company. 
A committee was appointed to study the 
‘desirability of changing the size of the 
Kentucky School Journal, said committee 
to report to the Board of Directors later 
in the year. President H. H. McGuire 
and Mr. James T. Alton, who represented 
the Kentucky Education Association at 
Washington in the early part of June dur- 
ing the attempt to secure passage of the 
bill to provide federal aid for education, 
made brief reports. 
Mr. W. P. King, retiring Executive 
‘Secretary of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, presented a report reviewing 
conditions and activities of the organiza- 
tion during his fifteen years of service to 
- the association. This report is published 
in full on page 37 of this issue. 





Annual Meeting of K.E.A. 
Board of Directors 


Mr. J. W. Brooker, new Executive Se 
retary, made a brief statement of obje 
tives toward which the association woul 
work during the school year 1948-49, 

The resolutions adopted by the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the KEA 
on April 16 during the convention in 
Louisville, and referred to the Board o 
Directors by the KEA Delegate Assem. 
bly, were then presented to the Board by 
Miss Nanalyne Brown, president. Fol. 
lowing discussion, the Board of Director 
took up consideration of the KEA budget 
for the ensuing school year. An attempt 
was made to make adequate provision in 
the budget for all of the essential services 
of the association, including the work of 
the KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The budget as finally deter. 
mined, considering the limited income of 
the association, appeared to satisfy all 
parties concerned and met with the unani- 
mouh approval of the Board of Directors. 


President McGuire then presented Dr. 
H. L. Donovan, president-elect and Mis 
Mary Lee Travelstead, vice president 
elect, who made short talks expressing 
appreciation for the confidence shown by 
their election and pledging their best ef- 
forts in behalf of the association. The 
meeting closed following brief remarks 
by all present, in which confidence was 
expressed in the future success of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


















The teachers of the Lexington Inde 
pendent School District, W. T. Rowland, 
Superintendent, joined the KEA and the 
NEA one hundred per cent for the school 
year 1948-49, and paid their dues on 
July 1, which is the first day of the pres 
ent school year. Lexington thus becomes 
the first school district on the honor roll 
for the present school year. 
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A “ground school” for boys and girls 
of the elementary grades 


THE AVIATION READERS 


provide systematic knowledge of the fundamentals 
of aviation on an elementary-school level 
Grade 1. STRAIGHT UP 
The story of the helicopter. 


GRADE 2. STRAIGHT DOWN 
The story of blimps and parachutes. 


Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY 








Grade 5. THE MEN WHO GAVE US WINGS 


The growth of aviation between the two A history of aviation in a series of inter- 
World Wars. esting biographies. 
GRADE 4. AIRPLANES AT WORK Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE FOR BOYS 
Narratives about the wartime and peace- AND GIRLS . , 
time uses of planes. po — presentation of the science of 
ight. 


. qeacheRs 


> THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
REPRESENTED IN KENTUCKY BY 


























\ Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Rt. 7, Lexington 
Mr. French M d, 1020 Fontaine Rd., Lexingt 
CS, Oy ow r. French Maggar ontaine exington 
NV | 





After staying with as for 
several days, one guest 
wrote us: 

**Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy LaMarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 


fine hotel.?* 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





DReH.~J.MCSHEA 
COLLEGE P.O. 
MOREHEADcKY. 














School Days Again... 


Throughout the land September marks the opening of a new 
school year. Once again the University of Kentucky campus 
is ready for throngs of students, old and new, seeking to 


further their education. 


This month the University begins its 8lst school year. Still growing, U. K. 
is now in a better position to accept new students than it has been at any 
time since the post-war boom in education started. The housing situation 
is greatly improved, additional classroom and laboratory space has been 
provided, and the teaching staff has been enlarged to care for an increased 


enrollment. 


If you act promptly, you still have time to apply for Fall Semester admis- 


sion. The University of Kentucky’s admission policy continues to be to 


take care of every qualified applicant possible. 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
& 


FALL 
SEMESTER 
DATES 


Freshmen Report 
September 14 


Old Students Enroll 
September 16-17 


Last Enrollment Date 
September 25 

















